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PREFACE 



This report is about public and private responses to a particular kind 
of youth in trouble, the status offender* Status of fenders *are minors 
^brought to the attention of courts beqause they are runaways, truants, 
or are considered ungovernable or incorrigible* Although these youth 
were Idie central concern of our stydy, we asked individuals in the ten ^ 
states to compare the needs of status offenders td thos^ of other 
troubled youth. The perceptions of these individuals a^re reflected in 
the title of our. teport: All troubled youth need similar services, but 
that some status offenders are so exasperating, so recalcitrant; and so 
angry that youth service workers often prefer to work with delinquent 
or dependent clients* , . 

, A youth who runs away from home is sufficiently upset or ^gry to accept . 
the obviou3^^risks of running to staying at home* Even those workers 
deeply ifritated by their experiences with status* offenders agree that 
ninfiLways are usually not seeking adventure but fleeing a distressing 
situation at home*^^ The child 'who will, pot attend school* is seldom re- 
belling for the joy of rebelling* 'More likely, he is reacting to a 
school that has nat served him well in which he finds himself branded 
as incompetent because he cannot keep up with his peers* Finally, the 
child who is brought before the covirt accused by his parents of .ungovern- 
ability, finds himself labelled an "offender" because his experiences at 
home or school lead him to reject adult authority, .perhaps with good 
reason. Unlike the dependent .child or youth who invites sympathy for 
his"* obvious need for special help or protection, and the delinquent wjip 
generally agrees that he has done sanething wrong, the status^ of fender 
frequently finds official attention an additional insult .to the per- 
ceived injuries of home' and school* ^ 

All too often in the past,' the juvenile" justice system has responded with 
its own kind of anger, in the form of a jail, a detention facility^ or a 
training school* * That is ddcreasingly 'the cas^ ,"ih the^ states, visited* 
We e:<t>ect that a variety of responses will cpn'^nue over tjie next several 
years, since each state and conimunity finds itself in a^different positio] 
with respect to legislation, services, and pu3::^lip.apji:^rivate attitudes* 
The clear trend toward dealing with these cHiljjpr^H^^d youth in cofnmunity 
settings rather than institytions, hovtevers^ i^^videnced Everywhere* Re- 
spnses tcthese angry youth are incifeasingjy'^ focuged'on ^help within small 
close to home settings^ using a wide array,, of ^social services* 
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EXECUT IVE SUMMARY. * ^ 

— . — J 

In or^r to assess the cost and service impacts of deinstitutional- 
ization of status offenders, the Office of Juvenile Justice and IDelinquency 
Prevention (LEAA) and the Office of Youth Development (now the Youth 
Development Bureau in IfEW) sponsored the development of case Studies -in 
ten states. Completed between April and August of 1977 by Arthur D. 
Little/' Inc. , the case studies^cover the following States: 

Arkansas Maryland 
California New York # 

Connecticut * Oregon 

Florida Utah ^ . * 

A . ' Iowa , Wisconsin 

These States represent a mix of size, approaches to youth service 
delivery,^ geography, and approaches to deinstitutionalization. Conclusions, 
findings, and recommendations based on the case studies, which have been 
published separately, follow in this final .report. 

Current Progress ^ 
' , < * 

1. .The States examined are at different stages in the process of 
deinstitutiojialization, but all have mciae- clear progress. Progress 
has been greater on removing status offenders from correctional 
institutions- than on removing them from detentipnc 

2. State strategies have varied, with major clusters of actions 
aimed at, a) removal or limitation of the court's original juris- 
diction over status offenders; b) limitations on possible disposi- 
tions for status offenders; and c) development of community-'based 
youth services. Such ^strategies are not mutually exclusive; some 
States pursue more than one. Further, the "Specific focus on each^ 
strategy varies among the States. ^ ^ 

3. The major unresolved issue ,is^pre-adjudicative detention, not # 
longer-term commitments to State institutions following adjudication. 
The StJates studied are simply not sending large numbers of status 
offenders to correctional institutions. 

^4. Aside from State institutions, the ne>ct-most-important issue is 
long-tearm residence in private institutions. • 

5. Ihe mandate of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 has, in large measure, shaped the dialogue in the States 
about existing and appropriate treatment of the status offender pop- 
julation. v As covered under the issues section of these conclusions, 
there is something less than philosophical unanimity regarding de- 
institutionalization. 
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6»^The available data about dispositions and placements leaves 
much to be desired in terms of consistency, quality control, 
comparability (even within the same State) , and accessibility. 
However, it seems to be improving as States take on their system 
monitoring responsibilities* ' 

Service Needs and <3kps 

1. There are virttially no status offender-specific needs. Rather, 
there are youth needs/ (The only significant exception to this is 
the need for residential alternatives to detention.) Ttie status 
offender populati-on overlaps with juvenile delinquents, dependent^ 
5ind neglected children, as well as emotionally disturbed children. • 
'the lahel u^ider vrtiich an individual child is identified is a result 
of how^he comes to public attention. Service needs are mostly 
unrelated to that Icibel, and instead are a function of the individual 
situation. The spectrum of service needs for each of these groups 
is very similar. 

2. Some status offenders may, however, have more difficult problems 
than any other type of youth. Freqxiently, they have very poor family 
s\:^port and ^ history of resistance to repeated intervention from « * 
service agencies. Of course, some delinquent youth may have prob- 
lems just as serious as these — both in their family environment 
and in their history of involvement with social service agencies. 

' But in the case of the delinquent, some' clearly defined criminal 
behavior is involved, behavior which may make legal punishment some- 
what more understandable to the young person involved, 'rtie status 
offender may perceive his own behavior as enVirely rational and non- 
criminal. This may make court-ordered sanctions difficult to con5)re- 
, hend and may render l>im more uncooperative' than even the serious 
delinquent offender. ' ' V 

3. Some status offenders are at least as well off left alone, with 
no pxablic intervention, to mature out of their problems. 

4. The most significant service need and the first gap to be identi- 
fied by States is some alternative to detention. Emergency and 
"structured" shelter care, foster care, group homes, and runaway 
houses are currently utilized to meet this need. In order for these 
alternatives to be acceptable to law enforcement and judicial officials, 
however, they must offer sufficient assurances of child protection cind 
court appearance, ci difficult task in the case'o'f some chronic jrun- 
^aways. Structured shelter care promises to be one approach to provide 
such assurances in difficulty cases. 
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5» Servicesv needed, but weakly represented in ttiany States, are 
residential psychiatric care, family counseling, mental health serv- 
ices fpr adolescents,, alternative education programs, job development, 
and independent living arrangements. Highly structured, int;ensive 
day treatment programs are also lacking. Such programs provide super- 
vision of educa€ion, recreation, drug and ^alcohol counseling as well 
as individual and faunily counseling, vrtiile the child resides at home. 

6. Whatever service needs e^^ist dn a given State, they tend to be 
scarcest in rural areas. Relatively small numbers of potential 
clients scattered over large geographic areas tend to nake service 
provision difficult and costly. Scarcity of services in rural areas 
can also contribute to over-utilization of incarceration for juvenile 
offender's." 

7. ' Basic to the delivery of adequate youth services is alleviating 
the fragmentation which characterizes delivery systems in every State. 
Approaches to minimize fragmentation would include: 

• imp^ved evaluation and screening resources to ensure 
adequate diagnosis and placement of young people in 
already-existing services; 

• better coordination among programs to avoid duplication 
of efforts, to plan for comprehensive services, and to 
prevent young people from "falling throvigh th6 cracks" 
and 

• an in^roved capacity to collect data and monitor programs . 
so that the States can identify fragmentation, and gaps 
in services. 

Cost Impacts and Funding Impliqations ' s 

The cost ;im pacts of dei nstitutionalization of status offenders 

arelio€lpre3[± to an analytic model.' Whether or .not 

there is a cost increment or sayings realized by removing status 
offenders from detention and correctional facilities depends on 
^ (a) the strategy a State adopts; (b) t;he number of status offenders 
involved; and (c) the nature and scope%>f the existing youth service 
system in the State* 

2.' Speaking tentatvxvely (bepause some cost impacts will only be 
evident over time) , there is evidence that there are, no significant' 
net incremental costs i^associated with deinstitutionalization, and 
some evideiibe that there are possible cost saving^ over time. 

However, the non-tJransfercibility of funds will cause additional 
costs at some level^ amd limit savings. In any event, our Analysis 
indicates that the total net increase would not be prohibitive for 
any State that wished ^to move toward deinstitutioneaization. ' 
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3. "The first cost impact felt as a result of deinstitutionalization 
is likely to be a shift in who bears the costs. This question is 
critical to the implementation of alternati^/e programs, and provides 
a major rationale for the use of Federal funds as seed money. 

<, « * 

4. The primary sources of Federal funds are Title XX (SocAl * 
Services) and Title IV-Part A (AFDC-Poster Care) of the Social 
Security Act; and. Juvenile Justice and G^me Control dollars. Funds 
from HEW's OCDr OE, anid NIMH are less sigrhrficcmt in serving status . 
offenders. The ' importance of Federal funding varies from State to ^ 
State, as a function of State decisions and of the scope of their 
existing youth service programs. 

5. The Federal government should not originate any major new pro- 
grams aimsd at providing services^ specif ic to status Offenders. 
Status offenders are a small population,, and problems .that have 
arisen in providing services to them are mainly problems that are 
inherent in the youth service system generally. 



Issues 



1. The treatment of status offenders is of relatively low public 
visibility. Further, there is, a strong feeling among the law 
enforcement and judicial publics that secure detention and the 
structure of institutional placement are appropriate for some youth. 
Thus, I they see retaining such options, for limited use, as desirable. 

2. Most of the State* off icials to whom we talked felt that status 
offenses should remain under the jxirisdiction of the court. ^ Two 
States - Utah and Florida - have taken legislative action to limit 
original jurisdiction, and some observets in other States also 

, believe such limitation or removal of jurisdiction to be appropriate., 



.^■■^iiaRY^ providersri^eiff^'KeSmor preventive 

services. This usually* means early problem intetvention as typified 
in the non-punitive, helping setting of youth service bureaus, rather 
than through initial intervention by the court. 

4. A number of States disagree with the (XJJDP criteria for defining 
detention and correctional facilities, feeling that size of the insti 
tution, the question of commingling of status and criminal-type 
offenders, allowable detention times, and the applicability of the 
guidelines to the private sector, sure issues less clearcut than the 
OJJDP crite^ria would -suggest. Essentially, the State officials 
believe they are better judges of how such criteria should be applied 
in their States than is OJJDP. 
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5. Mbnitoring systeios are not yet in place. When they are, they 
will be more useful for assessing the -ciirrent situation than prog- 
ress from the uncertain 'and inaccurate baselines of \wo years ago. 

Recommendations ' 

1. Neither OJJDP nor HEW need consider any major new programs 

* directed specifically toward status offenders. Services Me pres- 
ently avsdlable or are being developed adequate to the denahds created 
* . for them by deinstitutionadazation. New programs targeted on status 
offenders .as a specif population would primarily serve to exace;rbate 
the current fragmentamon which characterizes youth services systems 
.in all the States. ^ ' - ^ 

2. While there 'are individual instances where additional funding is 
needed, there is no' sys,t^tmatic pattern that suggests ^jor infusions , 
of Federal dollars ^would fill major service gaps for status offendersi 
Hie primary Federal attention to funding should be to assure^ the : 
continued availability of the Juvenile Justice anci. Crime C6ntix>l funds 
devoted tcyS^^uth services, whatever (Fedejral ^^vel) organizations^, 
changes may occur. ^ ' ^ 

Additionally, continued availability ofi runaway house funds and 
a stress on the legitimacy of status offenders as clients ^for Title 
XX programs, foster care, and merital health programs, would be., useful/ 

3. OJJDP should consider allowing negotiation regarding the applica*-^ 
tion of its' guidelines defining detention and correctional .facilities 

■ in thotee unusual instances where States can show substantial , conform- 
ance, but are still technically at variance. While definitions are 
cleaurly necessary, some flexibility would ac^JxDwledge the ambiguities 
and special cases which' demonstrably exist in the States. Such 
.oEgIMie^.g...to^£la xj U b ill fin a: > urage--wideg-^>agteioipatd^ ; — 



« increase, the* chances of effecting change in a girfeater number of 
States.; Further, an ii^exible approach might only serve to 
escalate the debate to^flevel where a definition might be incor- 
porated into legislation, removing the administrative flexibility^ 
which OJJDP now enjoys. * • . , 
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I. Introduction 

• — ■ . • ' . 

The Jwenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Act of 49^74, 'as part ■ 
of its stated purpose of providing resources and leadership in preventing 
and reducing juvenile delinquency, mandates that SJ:ates participating, in 
the Act should no longer hold status offenders in detention and correc- 
tional facilities. Status offenders, in the language of the Act, are 
' "...juveniles who are charged with or who have conmittedf offenses that 
^ wotild not be criminal if committed by an adult..." Under terms of the , 
original Act, States were to cctnply with this mandate within two y^ars 
from the submission of their plans for patticipation. The 1977 Amend- * 
ments to the Act, following issuance of administrative guidelines and'' 
negotiations apioung key members of the Congress, extend the deadline 
for compliance to 'three years '*from submission of a* State's original 
plan. Also, States may continue, participation if it is determined .that 
"substantial compliance" has been achieved within the toree-year time 
* frame, and there is an" unequivocal, commitment to achieving full compli- 
ance within a reasonable time." Compliance >/ili be considered sxab- 
stantial if J*..75 percentum' deinstitutionalization has been achieved," 
and a reasoncible, time for full compliance is defined as "...no longer 
than two years beyond..." the three-year deadline. 

As with many legislative objectives, the lessons of implementation 
began ±o be beamed both by the States and the Federal government, only 
af^er attempts at ^>articipat4.Qn. had be'gun. Precise definitions, both 
of status offenders and of detention and correctional facilities, were 
needed.. Systems for dei^ionstrating compliance had to be designed and 
implemented. Arid^^ry quickly, questions of cost ^nd service impact 
surfaced. If the^|lates were to 'remove 'or no longer place a class of 
children in traditional settings, what was to be done with them? What 
types of Services might those children need and did they already exists? 
What would those services cost to purchase or develop? It became clear ^ 
that such questions were central to participation ^ in and compliance with 
the Act. States were beginning to be concerned about the consequences 
of deinstitutionalization. 

But many States - scxne participating in the Act as well as some who 
were not participating r had been moving in the direction of deinstitu- 
tionalization for some time. ' Some had changed State lawii^ ^o prohibit 
some forms of incarceration for those typ^s of children^r some had re- 
moved status offenders frpn\^the delinquency -systm altogether. In 
order to capture the experiences pf those States and to answej: the 

p basic question of what happens when attempts are made to deinstitution- 
alize status offenders, ^e Off ice- of Juvenile Justice and Delinquency 
Prevention (HBAA) and the Office of Youth Development (now the Youth 

% Development Bureau, HEW) commissioned a study to look at the experiences 
of ten States. In order to accoiranodate the constraints of time and to 
' gain the greatest understanding of the process of deinstitutionalization, 
♦a case study approach was selected wha^j^Twould rely on the data already 
existing in each State. While uniformity of apprroach and data collection 
would be emphasized in each State, this approach would allow for the^ 



inevitable differences which would be found in history , organizational 
context, and strate^ of deinstitutionalization. 

The ten States selected ^or study were: 
^ . * y ^ . . 

Arkansas - Maryland 

California *' New Yoj^k ^ 

Connecticut - Oregon * , ' ' 

Florida . - , • - Utah ' ^ - ' 

Iowa . Wisconsin 
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While not designed to be a scientifically representative sample of 
the States y these ten States do offer some geographic balcince and 
represent a mix of the factors which were considered to be relevcint . 
to the deinstitutionalization issue: 

■< ^ * > 

• one per Federal region; * 

• mix of urban and rural; 

• mix of large and small ^States, based on geographic size as * 
well as total population; 

• centralized a^d local social* service delivery systems;^ 

• unified and fragmented, co\irt systems; and 

^ . ' . . . . 

• varying approaches to demtsitutionalization. - * 

The final report, which follows here, includes a brief summary of 
findings in ea6h State and sections'^on': 

• State' of Deinstitutional;i.zation; - ^ 

• Services Available to Status Offenders; ■ • 

• Cost Analysis; and ' - < 

• Issues. " " 

The final section of this report gives conclusions cind recommendationg. 
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II. state of Deinstitutionalization 

Detailed case studies prepared for each of the ten States describe 
0\ar interpretations of numerous personal interviews and pxiblications pro- 
duced by or about each State and its political subdivisions. F6r more 
detailed infonftation, the reader should refer to the individual case' 
studies. In,order_^o facilitate a rapid and complete understanding of 
this final report, nowever, (our overview" report and conclusions) one- 
page siammaries have been attached as a cover piece to each case study. 
The purpose of this chapter is to describe briefly, in a comparative 
fashion, what progress and problems we observed in the atten^ts by these 
States to deinstitutionalize status offenders. , * 

As a beginning point, it must be said that the Juvenile Justice and 
Delinquency Prevention Act of 1974 has profoiindly affected all of the 
States visited, whether or not they presently participate under its block 
grant! provisions. Over the past three years, the issues affecting juvenile 
justice in those States have been framed and measured by the Act, even in 
States where progress has been relatively slight or where a decision has , 
been made not to participate in the JJDPA program. 

Strategies for Change 

To be sure, the States studied are all at^different stages of develop- 
ment. This is understcindabre , given the incredible Complexity, of variables 
sxarrounding the issue. While some States are just beginning to move to- 
ward some level of deinstitutionalj-zation and alternative service provision, 
other States have programs predating the Act by a decade. 

As will be described I^ter, none of the States visited has complied 
entirely with the Act's deinstitutionalization provision. In reality, the 
States have pursued totally different "strategies, sometimes consciously, 
and sometimes only tet^ospectively observable. Listed in Table I is a " 
reflectio;! of the different approaches, employed ^y the sampled States to 
either prohibit confinement or to create alternatives. Obv4.ously, ciny 
attempt to present these behaviors as deliberately plcinhed strategies is 
somewhat risky. The donditions of most States* services eind their ' attend- 
ant policies have accumulated over decades, with significant, independent 
contributions from all three branches of Htate government. Nevertheless, 
,to the extent possible, we. have attempted to catalog what we found: - 
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Table I 



Strategies Pursued to Promote Deinstitutionalization, 
' of Status Offenders*, by State 




!• E)efining Status Offender 
Differently 
A. Merge with Dependency 

b\ Separate from Delinquency 

C. Remove from Court's 
Original Jiirisdiction 



X. 
X 



X 
X 



II. Restricting Placements 

D. . Prohibit Use of Jails 
and Lockups 

' E. Prohibit Use of 

Detention Facilities 

F. Prohibit Use of Adult 

^ ' ^ Correctional Facilities 

G. Prohibit Use of Juvenile 
* Correctional Facilities 

' H. Provide iFinaincial Dis- 
incerttives / 



. X 



III. Developing Alternatives 
I. Provide Financial 

Incentives ' 

^ J. Provide Community-Based 

Alternatives (residential) 

K. Provide Community-Based^ 
Alternatives (non-resi- 
dential) 



X 
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•/ /Table I reflects a in effect, three basic approaches to the problem, 
'e -first is to manipulate the ways in which the States define or classify 
status offenses (Rows A, B, and C) . In so doing, status of fenders . ar^ 
usually shunted away frbm physically restrictive institutions. The second 
approach is to ban or discourage the use of criminal or juvenile justice 
facilities folr.the placement of status offenders 1[Rows D, E, F, G, and H> . 
/This is accomplished tjirough either legislation or financial disincentives. 
The Ifhird method encourages, whether ^th'rougji local' subsidies or the expan- 
sion of ^tate capacity, the provision of alternatives to status offendei:^. 
Row^ I indicates, those States that subfeid-ize local services; Rows J and K- 
t^fleqt those^ States in which commitments of status offenders to alterj 
native State agencie.s are possible 'and vhere expansion of alternatives tb 
.placement in State training schools has occurred, / 

Legislative S'trategies - , 

In terms ofL. State legislative efforts, *the State codes reveal 
side^able activity with regard to the confinement of statxis offende 
A compaurative synopsis of current'' legislation appears in Table 11^ 

IXt reviewing State legislation, it became apparent that States, 
stimulated by the Federal Act, have enacted legislative changers affect- 
ing status' offenders, but which, nevertheless, are tangential to the 
question of deinstitution,alizatioh.^\ Becaus;e- of their in?)lication for 
understanding current attitudes extant in these States, those legislative 
changes are summ^ri^ed in Table III? 

As can be seen from the dates listed withi*n Table IJ and the quantity 
of legislation represented in Table III, there has been a considerable . 
amount of recefits^^ legislative activity. Status offenders ha^fe constituted 
a relatively insignificant problem f6r States over the years. When com-, 
pared with the larger issues of energy, crime, welfare, and transportation, 
it is no wonder that there has been little focus upon this issue. The 
recent spate^ of legislation, as a consequence, is even more remarkable. 
But, at the same time, the legislation Reported In Table III should clearly 
justify our observation that, while most States agree with the general ^ . 
premise, many do not favor complete deinstitutionalization of status ' 
offenders. . ^ 




, ■ Table II • * ;^ 

Comparative ,Anaaysri-s of^,Current Legislation. ' 
^By State, Type -or^acility and Date of Amendment 
Relating to Confinement of Statv^s Offenders 





Detention Facilities ' 


Correctional 


Facilities 


. Explanatory 


State 


Juvenile * 


. Adplt, 


Ju^niJLe 


Adult ' 


Comments 


Arkansas 


Prohibit. 

1 Q77 


> 

Prohibit. . 
xy / / 


Prohibit:. 
1977 


( 

Prohibit.* 
. 1977 . - 




California 


' Prohibit.* 
1977 


Prohibit. 
1977 


Prohibit. 
1977 


Prohibit.. 
1977 . ' 


/ 

\ 

*Maf be chamged 
by pending 
legislation. 


Connecticut 


. / * 

Permtted 


Prbhibit. 


Permitt|fi^ 


Prohibit. 




Florida 


Prohibit.* 
1975 


Prohibit. 
' 1975 


Prohibit.* 
1975 


Pafohibit. 
1975' 


' - ^Except for *^ 
second^time 
ungovemabl6s . 


Iowa 


ire ntu. u ue a 


Permitted* 


Prohibit. 
1975 


Prohibit. 


, *Up ,to 12 hours 
without court 
order. ^ 


Ma^land 


^ohibi%. 


Prohibit. 


Prohibit.'* 
' 1974 


Prohibit. 
1974 

> 


*Permits insti- 
tutionalization. 

in e:<clusiye 

status offender * 
facilities (non- 
existent) 


New York 


P^ermitted 


Prqhibit.* 


"^Prohibit. 
\ 1976 


Prohibit. 


*May be permitted 
with approval of • 
Div. of Youth 
♦Services 


Oregon 


Permitted* 


Permitted* 


Prohibit. 
1975 


Prphibit. 


*Up to 72 hours 


Utah'V 


Permitted 


Permitted 


Permitted 


Prohibit'. 




Wisconsin 


Permitted 


Permitted 


, Prohibit. 


Prohibit. 


V 



Table III 



Legislation Affecting ^tatus Offenders but 
Not Related Directly to Deins^itutiohalization, by State 



State 


^ * Comment \ 


Arkansas 


1977 


- created a State division of Youth Services, as 
the focal point of statewide juvenile services. 


California 


19l75 


- reqriiired that children with schpol-related 
behavioral problem must ^irst be referred to school 
districts' school attendance review boards (SARBS) 
before they can be referred to couict. 




1977 


- authorized informal supervision and divei^sion at 
court int^ce. . • 


Connecticut 


1971 


- authorized State Department of Childreii and Youth ^ 
Services to make direct community placements of court 
commitments . , , ' 


Florida 


1975 


- redefined as dependent chil^en and made them ^clients 
of State social services agency. 


Iowa 


1975 


- separated status offenders (CINA's) from delinquent 
offenders. ^ *• 


Maryland 


-t - 
iJone 




New York , 

'■\ 


1974 


- required counties to provide non-secure detention 

- provided s\absidy for cpit^rehensive planning and 
project funding for county delinquency prevention 
programs. 


Oregon 


None 




Utah 

i 


1977 

\ 

s 


- created original jurisdiction over rvinaways and " 
ungovernable children 'in State Division of Family ^ 
Services, wi^th possibility of court referral if 
Veafnest an4 persistent" efforts %o help have failed. 


Wisconsin 


None 


'J ■ ' 



r 




In addition to existing laws/ we also came across proposed legisla- 
tion which iojald affect the way in which status offenders are handled. 
Ill three States, the proposed legislation appeared cclose to passage, 

i^lifprni^/ A.B, 958 would again enable local govern- 
^to securely detain 601's (status offenders), but 
-with stringent time limits and in quarters segre- 
d from 602's (delinquents). Liability of the State 
segregated quarters is, at present, unclear? 

• In Iowa, H,F, 248 transfers original jurisdiction over 
si^tus offenders from th^ ^departmertt of social services 
to juvenile court; and 

• In Wisconsin, a pending Revision of the Children's Code 
would specifically allow ^ police to take runaways to a 

^ runaway program; would li^.t detention by making intake 
criteria more stringent; and would remove the CINS cate- 
gory from the Ian and replace it with Child in Need of 
Protection and Services. 

Alternative Service Strategies 



For the most part, alternatives to institutionalization can 
roughly be categorized a^s residential and nonresidential. Not only ^ 
does such a dichotomy appear to be the moqt meaningful way of viewing'* 
the creatj.on and expansion of alternative services, but - perhaps, just 
as significant - it tends to focus more clearly upon the inappropr late- 
ness of previous practices of status offender confinement.. It would, 
seem reasoncible to postulate that, had such nonresidential services 
been available in the past/ their current impacts upon institutionalized, 
'status offende?: populations would have bejen felt much earlier • At the > 
same time, it must be noted that the majority of judicial personnel, 
jtivenile services personnel, and private service providers interviewed 
in the course of the case studies stated that the service needs of status 
yj/" Vof fenders are similar to the s^jcvice needs of other troubled youth, 
. ^ Status offenders, juvenile delinquents, emotionally disturbed, and 

dependent and neglected youth, often manifest anti-social behavior, have 
in common troubled family backgrounds, emotional problems,' learning dis- 
abilities or difficulties in accommodating the authority of a school. 
Although troubled children will not necessarily share all of these prob- 
lems, or find identical problem areas equally severe or Idiseibling, the 
J amount of overlap is sufficient for those working with troubled youth 
to conclude that status offenders do not require services designed ex- 
clusively for them. 



One exception tq this general observation was consistently cited. 
The status offender 'population includes youths who may run from non- 
secure community placements or harm themselves while awaiting courts 
appearances. These status offenders are widely! perceived by thio^ 
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responsible for deten-^ion decisions to be in xianger* if placed in^ com- 
munity facilities, *i Therefore/ a service need, specif ic to status- 
offenders, is a coirahuni£y -based Alternative to secure 'detention which 
ban pOc^re their safiety and the court appearance of youths placed there. 

Residential Services ^gl^- 

; " Tlie residential* streafn .of seirvicQs r^ests upon a basic assumption 
that many children have been confined in detention an{3 corre6tional 
facilities in the past because thfey needed a place to/sleep,. Additional 
assximptions are- that many children either have* no homes, or at ^.east no 
homes adeqi:^te to their needs at the 'ifkJmei^t,, or that they cannot: return 
hpme without danger to themselves or others', or that they steadfastly 
refuse ^to return home and stay there. Depending upon the needs of the 
juve'niles, the resoxarc^^^of'l^he governmental agencies, and thfe. attitudes 
of public officials, a.widfe range of residential options to "detention 
facilities are provided;' Here, too, it is'possible to diehotomize the 
'services, this' time between pre-ad judication and- post adjudication, 

* ' ^Crisis care is usually provided through the use of foster homes, " 
group homes, and runaway, shelters, generally, but not always, operated 
by private individuals ox agencies under purchase-of'-service agreements, 
in a few States, a-relativel'y '-recent phenomenon has* be'gim to emerge, 
,ktiown as ^'structured shelter care",. These facilities are intended for 
accused and adjudicated status offenders with serious behavioral problems 
\Axo cannot ('usually .J^ecause of statutory or administrative prohibitions) 
be plafced in detention homes or *jails. In most cases, the structured 
shelter^ care- facilities which We encountfered were publicly operated. 
While the political subdivisions responsible for. them assort that they 
are . non-secure and otherwise meet .the criteria for defining shelter \ 
facilities, the very nature Qf them would, suggest that States would do '/ 
well to monitor them carefully. r^;- ^ 

Post-adjudicative residential services Qxist in all the States 
visited, ^nd are physically similar to the short-term residential . 
services mentioned above, with some notable exceptions. However, the 
term "shelter care" is almost universi^lly. reserved for relatively short- 
t^rm pfe-ad judicative placements, Foster' and gro^jp homes ^r'e mq^t often 
f6un^>^Independent living situations ^re financially supported in some 
of the States but, by far, the group home concept'*is the mo^'t prevalent. 

.\ 

. Group homes come in a variety ot 'si2es and shapes , .> Per bed costs 
run along a spectrum of $5,000 to 'over $15,000 a year. Differentials in 
cost appear to be related to several distinct and unrelated factors. In 
some- States", group homes are divided according to the types, of services 
they provide, which translates into the types of children they are able 
to servQ, At the bottom- of the cost range (above, of course, volunteer 
foster homes which are essentially fre'e but relatively scarce) are homes 
that provide room, board;, and respite. Progressively-, some offer varying 
forms' 'of counseling and training. Others offer deeper, therapeutic 
services dt specialized services fpr physically handicapped or mentally 



retarded juveniles. 'Another fac-^r affecting cost is th^ general economic 
clijnate in each area and th% capacity foif service delivei^. in the urban / 
States with' large tax bases, group homes are^most abundant^ and cost more 
per bed. A final factor, might best be described as the price of pluraly 
i.sm. Ih^ juvenile courts are only one type of agency purchasing or pro- " 

. yiding foster care in grov^ hom^s. Agencies proviciing servit^es to ^adults, 
to developraentally disabled and to welf^r^'childrd'n are also in the market- 
place. One compounding factor, which* bears" some of the responsibility 

' for the disparities in per diem , is t'he fact that these competing agencies 
can and do pay different ewnounts^ for the^same services (often iVi the same 
homes) because of fiscal limitations, or tK^ lack thereof, imposed by 
both States and FederJtl agencies' managing major grant-in-aid programs. 

Non-residential^ Services ^ . - • ^ . 

— c : , 

Nomresidentia**!^ services can 'also be dichotomized into two streams, 
those that focus upoir problem or drisis resolution and those that are 
intended to address more, f i^ndamental deficiencies in the capacities of 
juvbndleg for normal socializatipn. Under the first sub-classification, *' 
vrtiich we will call' the crisis intervention stream, the case studies reveal 
an array of counseling services', provided by both private and public 
child-care agencies and individual therapists. Crisis iiiterventipn p!:o- 
gramS, at the -law enforcement and court intake points of contact, are 
becoming quite popular for obvious reasons. The theory underpinning such 
programs is that most .status offenders, ^excej^t fot a few groups (mo^. 
notably school truants) ,^ ar^, by definition, b'feset by crises, usually 
brought ^on by interpersonal family qonfron tat ions:. E)etei\tion facilities 
have ' frequently been used in these situations* to^allov^^the children to * 
get control of their own feelings or to reunite them with their feuhilfes 
or guardians, witN^^ut the likelihood of perspnal injury or prpperty 
' damage. If th^ crises 'can be handled through counseling, by concentrating 
on the reasons they occurred rather ttian by dealing with the children's 
behavior, the need f oa&. confineirfent would obviously lesjj^n.^ According to 
those interviewed, in • communitfies Vhete crisis interventi'on programs are 
operating, they contribute heavily to decreasing th^ reliance on insti- 
tutions as a means of social control. ..In conjundtion with ''such programs, 
and also in communities where they do not exist, we found an expansion 
of the use pf family counseling and both individual and group thj^apy. * 
Where they are fundedjBtoirough juvenile court's and purchased from the 
private sector, the ^fJunt of money or the number o^^ounseling sessions 
for any one client .is usually restricted' bV a ""ma^imunjr figure^. 

The coping stream of services, on th^ dtihe3^ tends to offer 

supplemental education and trailing' ta ijtivenll'es with, inadequa^te skills 
to cope with the pressures plap^d ,updn them. Coping seryices, as we ^ 
intend tfi^t^^t^rm to be t^sed, incl^ude tutoring, special education*,"* drug 
treatment programs, alternative" schools, ^vocational education, job . 
development and birth control. information programs. The philosophy seems 
to be^that many children become frustrated and defiant as they believe c« 
their self-'worth^to be deprecated by their inaibilities to ac^demicaj.ly 
achieve, to find employment, jor^ even' to "fit in" to the rigorous demands 
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Of society. What is important here is that these programs are almost 
never set up for status offenders* they are established to service" 
juveniles with specia-ii^zed needs. At the same time, ^ey serve manys 
status offenders-^ who come into their pjopgrams [sometimes involuntarily 
but^more frequejitly voluntarily] for the services they provide. As a ' 
consequence^ data about the numbers of status offenders served is, 
virtually unobtainable t>ecause it is not kept. The question is simply 
irrelevant to the service providers. / ^ 

Impact on Confinement Practices * ^ * \ 

The frequency of status offender confinement^ has changed markedly 
in a short two-year period according to fig^ras mad^.. available to us by . 
the States (Table IV, page 12) : 

. These figures must be understood in the context in which they are 
presented.- They are numbers gleaned from State and local reports and, . 
in a few instances, from 'the educated guesses of officials. No atten5)t 
has been made to determine the reliajftlity ^f the numbers, or the count- 
ing systems. In addition, many States believe they ,are in compliance 

. withmhe Act by placing status offenders in certain facilities which they 
interpret not to be^within the Act's proscrfptive intent.^ While they may. 
be coafrect, there are discrepancies betwe^fti the observed condition of 

, these facilities, particiiLarly with resfiect^tp size and cdmmingling/ 
that would make their exclusion from IiEAA'"'s'd<^inition* questionable'. 
Nevertheless, we accepted each State's categdri;sat:^n of it6 facilities^ 
for purposes of statistical comparison, noting in each case study dthe 
definitional problem^ encountered in' that State. 

It should also be noted that detention and confinement of , status 
offenders .appears to-be declihing in 1977, as compared with 1976^ from 
what fragmentary data we were able to locatf . (Table V, page 13) . 
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Table 'ly 

. -Comparative Analysis of the Niimber « ^ 
of Status Offenders in System 
by State, for 1974 and 1976* 





. ^REFERREP TO 


COURT 


DETAINED 


-COMMITTED 


state 


•1974 


1976 


% Change 


1974 


.1976 ' 


1974 

i — 


1976 


Axkansa-s 


N/A 


; 1,237 


N/A 


1)665 


1,220 


297 . 


254 


California 


107,898 
(arrest 


86,i37 
data) 


- 20% 


51,748 


4,700* 


1,800 


0 


Connecticut 


2,386 


2,233 


- 7% 


820* 


^54 


30* 


0 


.Floriaa** 


N/A' 


N/A 


N/A 


9,839 


N/A 


29i 


11 


Iowa 


1,589 


2,142 


+ 26% 


151 


198 


87 


0 


Marylanq",;^'^ ' 


6,815 


6,133 


r 10% 


829 
t 


320 


^ 171 


15 


New York 


• 4,988 


8,013 


+ •62% 


3,029* 


2,472 


- 287* 


57 


' Oregon 


17,742 


N/A 


N/A ' 


S,070 


N/A 


125 


N/A 


Utah 


^ 8,326 

t 


6,660- 


- 20% 


1,746 
(based 
on bed" 
days) 


805 


80 


, . 44 


Wisconsin 


N/A- 


N/A 


N/A 


7,916 


^.N/A ' 


N/A 


N/A 



* Where noted, 1975 appears in either- "1974" or "1976" colvunn, depend- 
? ing upon availability oi 'data. In each case, 'however, data displayed 
are in proper sequentiajL order* 

** Estimates derived from^ fragmentary data 'refer tp State^case study for 
- supporting calbulatibns. 
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Table^V 

. Comparative, ^alysis of Confinement 
Frequencies by State, from 1976 to. 1977 
* by Month*. ' . ^ ^ . 





DETAINED- 


COMMITTED 


state ^ * 


1976 


1977 


1976 


-1977 


California 


« 392, 


0 


0 


a 


Connecti^t 


54 


39 


0 


0 


Iowa 


• 15 


N/A 


7 


0 


New York 


206 


N/A 


57 




Utah 


135 


69 


4 
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* Average month for *L976 (See Table IV) • Available data for 
any month in 1977. 
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As a final note, oxir report on the' current status of efforts would 
not be complete without tlie observation that every State confines accused- 
or adjudicated status offenders in detention or correctional facilities 
to some degree. In about half of the States, the practice -is sporadic 
and not very st^istically significant. But it will occur because of 
the attitudes of a particular judge, or (because of the perceived serious- 
ness of a particular case or class of cases. In thos^ States 'v^^ich pro- 
scribe such placements, the monitoring mechanisms contemplated by Section 
223 (a) (14) of the Act have just not evolved to a point of development 
that the cognizant agency can ensure .that such confinement will not take 
place. In those States which permit accused or adjudicated status offenders 
to be* placed in detention facilities^ the frequencies seem to be declining 
to the point of what might be described' as an "irreducible minimum" popula- 
tion. Unless pending State legislation passes which, would ban such prac- 
tices, it* is reasoncible to assume that, at least for; the present, there 
are a number of States that philosophically disagree with the "all or 
nothing" posture taken by Congress in passing Section 223 (a) (12) of - 
the Act. Present guidelines obviously present less of an obstacle to the 
States, in terms of compliance, but should the 75% compliance apd 24-hour 
exemption provisions be rempved from the guidelines at some time in the 
future, many Staftes would be forced" to (Consider .seriously the wisdom of 
their continued participation in the program* 
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III* Services Available to St atus Offenders 
—5 

A* Existing' Services , , * 

Although the States visited in the course of the case studies 
have responded to the impetus for deinstitutionalization with a var- 
iety of legislative and service strategies, State officials and pri- 
vate' service wprkers described the problems and characteristics pf 
status offenders and the types of community services they need with 
r^arkable similarity* Status of fenderi^. need a 'considerable diver- 
sity of services which; for the most part, are the same services 
utilized by other troubled youth — services which respond to a child ^ 
having family problems, emotional problems, an^ problem^ at school* 
Despite the fact that service workers often describe the status 
fenddt" as the most difficult type of child to help ^ with his problems, 
none of those i^xterviewed suggested that the States ought to develop 
services 'designed exclusively for statu^, offenders* 

In looking at the types of programs currently being uf=:ed by sta- 
tus offenders and other children, we foymd a core* of six residential 
types of s^rvic^s,' four of Tvhich were common to most of the States: . 

TABLE VI ' V . 



Nuit±>er of States Providing ResidentialServices 



a 


Structured 
Sheltet Cafe 


*fefaort— term 
Residential/ 
Shelter Care 


Specialized 
Residential ^ 


Foster 
Care 


Group 
Homes 


, „Indepen- 
" dent Liv- 
ing ^ 


No* of 
States 
Providing 
Service 


2 
• 


9 




— 
9 


9 


2 

















Table VI shows the majority of Stated studied relying heavily oi;i 
'community-based shelter as an alternative detention,'"' and provlain^ 
group home and ^foster home places for those ne^diog a longefr residen^- 
tial placement outside 'their homes* A^majority of States also hava^^^ 
some specialized residential beds for emotionally disturbed, mentally 
retarded, or developmental ly disabled children, typically in Stat^p 
or -private institutions rather than in community-based facilities* 
New York and Maryl^d have developed a limited number of "struct^^ed" 
shelter care facilities - shelter homes for small numbers of. youth ' 
providing 24-hqu!r intensive supervision for children thought likely , 
to harm' themselves or run v-from 'less -restrictive shelters/- In only 
two of the States can oldeS: adolescents use an independent living 
arrangement, i*e*, a^ minimally "supervised placement offering more ^ 
independence than «group homes or foster care , and sometimes including 
residence in their own apartmeqts* 
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Among the States which have a core of residential services for 
troubled youth, however, ^here are considerable differences in the ^. 
extent to which the services are developed, the degree to which the 
services have grown or developed as a- result, of deinstitutionalization, 
and the frequency of their use by status offenders. In Maryland, for 
example, the number of community-based residential placements has 
grown considerably since the State deinstitutionalized in 1974: Utah, 
on the other hand, a State which has signif:icantly reduced the num- 
bers of status offenders in secure commitments and detentions, has 
chosen to expand nonresidential community services rather than re- 
iflQve children as frequently from their homes. FlrC^rida has a wide 
range of residential services available ttt youths in trouble, but 
since the State redefined status offenders as dependent children, 
virtually th^ only type of placement available to status offenders 
is foster care. As another example, Arkansas which has few, if any, ' 
community-based services, i-s focusing oi^ developing aco^ss' to emer- 
gency shelter and longer-term resi^ntial services threughout the 
State, as' a direct response to the deinstitutionalization issue. 

Turning attention to the nonresid'i^tial services" available in 
the States, one finds the nuipber pf States which utilize a signifi- 
cant number of services to help youths resolve iiranediate ^problems is 
quite limited. Eight of * the ^States' have^the ability to provide 
counseling or crisis intervention services, but v^ry few interviewees 
mentioned the availability of other types of crisis intervention ser- 
vices : , ^ * ' . 



TABLE Vi;i 



Number of States P3»viding Crisis Intervention, Problem Resolutibn 





Services 




Mental Health 


* * 


Crisis 
Intervention/Counseling 


Counseling and Other Ser- 
vices for Fainiiy Units 


Legal Aid 

V 


Services on a 
Day Treatment 
or Out-patient 
bas^is 


No. of 

States 


8 


4 


2 


« 

2 



The need for some form of counseling or mediation service for 
youths k^i trouble^ at school or at home is an, obvious service needed 
by status offenders and one of ^e first to^be mentioned by inter- 
viewees . , «^ ; ^ r , 



Even feWer servi^ces were available tc^ cTiildren 'who needed special 
education, job training or placement, or he'lp'with school work. 



* TABLE VIII / 

: — ' * N 

---T^Sinber of States Providing Prevention/Skill Development Services 





Alternative 'Schools 


Youth Service 
Centers or Bureaus 


Vocational 
Training 


Job 

Development 


No • ^ of- 
States ^ 


3 


^ 7 


2 


2 













Even in those States, reporting the existence of alternative school 
programs, prevention centers or help for adolescents looking-for work^ 
the amount of information available about these programs -was limited, 
in part because such services are generally administered by agencies 
outside the State youth service system, and also because the p^'ograms 
that do exist are apparently quite limited in their geographic cover- 
age or .the number of youths actually enrolled ijn the programs. 

t. Youth Service Bureaus or Centers are the most common form of pre- 
vention now available. These centers frequently offer a collect idn 
of services including t\atoring, drgani^zed recreation, counseling 
and service referral, education about the effects of drug use", ahd * 
just a place to go to find other kids. In Wisconsin, an even more 
intensive version of this type of day-service proigram has been de- 
signed to provide structxared activities all day for children who ^ 
'can continue to live with their, parents, but who need a more structurejd 
environment in which to work than the public 'school. Day treatment 
programs are usually described as prevention programs but, in fact, 
many youths who come to the centers already have problems and are 
being pffered a chance to develop new skills or simply to cope with 
their existin'^ difficulties* 

The numbers of States vrtiich provide counseling for the^ whole ^ 
, family, legal aid, mental health services for adolescents on an out- 
patient basis, job development, and so forth, may actually be greater i 
than the number shown on Tables VII and vftl. However, if a greater 
nuiriber of States do' have capabilities in these areas, the officials 
V interviewed either did not view them gis sufficiently developed to 
^ be significant in their array of services for -youth, or the services; 
'were not mentioned because their own' professional interests were fo- 
cused qn programs in^other 'areag. 

B*^ Gaps in Services Available to Troubled Youth 

. In all of the States visited, the people interviewed could catalog 
an impressive *niinber of services either entirely lacking or weakly 
developed in their States. In California, New York,. Maryland, and 
Wisconsin,' the States with the greatest diversity and best developed 
of services, youth service workers tended to list more gap^ in their 




nonresidential searvices than did the other States* They also raised 
more fundamental issues about the overall social policies expressed 
by the structure of their services and felt they needed much more 
information about ""what works for whom" , .particularly for runaway and 
inc9trigible youth* It is probably true, that when a State is in an 
early stage of developing its community-based services, the greatest 
amount- of attention is foCused on getting^basic services in plac6 and 
operating smoothly* Once a core of residential^ and crisis-interven- 
tion services exists, planners an^ case workers are more likely to 
identify youth needs that cannot be met in *these programs and dis- 
, cover unanticipate^d problems in administering ^decentralized systems 
bf youth services* 

® 1» Needs for Additional Residential Services 

Despite the fact that most States have concentrated on de- 
veloping a core of residential services /.a majority feel that they 
need more alternatives or improvements in the quality of their . 
existing services* The need for a detention alternative that is 
geared to the problems of ninaways and self-destructive youth 
is the. one exception to the general rule" that status offenders 
can utilize the. services provided for other troubled youth* As 
was ^demonstrated in Chapter II, the continuing institutionaliza- 
tion of status offenders occurs primarily in detention, both in 
States where secure detention is either allowed or prohibited* 
In States th^t prohibit the detention -of si;atus offenders, the 
most outstanding weakness in residential alternatives to deten- 
tion is a community-based alternative which has the confidence 
of law enforcement officials and judges* As long as State of- 
ficials believe that secure supervision is essential 'for runaways ^ 
or self-destructive youths or that, in 'some cases, detention has 
therapeutic value, status offenders will probably continue to be 
detained; One experiment in this area is the development of struc- 
tured shelter care* This approach replaces physical security 
with" intensive supervision* The objective is to retain qhildren 
in the program and to engure their appearance in court* JW it 
proves successful in achieving these objectives, strud|:ured 
shelter might be use^ as one model * alternative to deljention for 
difficult youth* ' * , 

In eight of the States visited, more interviewees described 
' a major need, for* "residential placement^ offering therapeutic com^- 
ponents for disturbed, retarded, or developmental ly 'disabled 
children tlian for any other residential or nonresidential service- 
The programs that exist are limited iri number and s^imply t^avail-' 
able in most j::ommunities * ' ' 

A clear majority of the States woulj3 like to make improvements 
±n the quality of their 'foster c^re and group homes* At present, 
.some foster parents and group homes do not know how to cope with 
difficult and disruptive status offenders* They prefer to accept 
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children with fewer problems. Most States describip^g this prob-r • 
lem felt that training for foster parents smd, group home parents 
would overcome -the problem. In Wisconsin, i,t was suggested that 
additional back-up facilities be ^evelopecj^. for children who were 
so disi^uptive as to require^ temporary removal from group homes 

or foster care* _ ~ ' 

- - •% 

Independent living arrcingements would be helpful iji providing 
a setting where children who do not need a highly structured pro- 
grain but'wh'o do not wcint to return to a bad family situation, 
could develop the independence-, competence, cind sense of worth 
necessciry to lead adult lives. In one State, independent living 
arrcingements were seen to be ap essential and logical progression 
from a group home placement. The argument is that>if the best 
interests of some children are served by ifemoving them from their 
families, at least some of these chilgjren should npt be returned 
to a disturbing home life once progress has been, made in a group 
home. Almost half the States would 'like *tto develop new and ad- 
ditional forms of independent living on both an individual and 
a group basis. 

^2. The Need for Problem. Resolution Services • \ 

Over half the States visited feel that they h^ve a strong need 
for family counseling. They report that a good deal of lip service 
is paid the notion of providing services to the family, unit rather 
thcin placing on the troubled youth the entire^ burden of^ adjust- 
ment to a situation whe^re normal rej-ations have broken down. In 
practice, v^ry few resources are actually devoted to counseling 
or providing otfier sera/ices to families in trouble, particularly 
at the point of crisis when sta^tus offenders normally come to 
the attention of the„ authorities. 

^ Mental health services for adolescents offered on an outpal^ent 
^ basis were described as an urgent need in half the States, in**/ 

eluding those which also felt that additional residential psy-| 

chiatric facilities are necessary. 

Although all the States already- have some crisis intervention 
cind counseling capability, youth service workers in four States 
would like to see additional crisis facilities created in the 
form of "free clinics" or a joint use of einefgincy shelter care 
as a free clinic cind hostel where zmy youth could come on a self- 
referral basis for a place' to st^y, a^id tc^tind someone who will 
listen. ' ' W 

3. Skill Development 



In more than half of the States .participating* in the case 
$tudie[^, the individuals interviewed stated that the? public schools 
should be doing much more to provide tutoring and special education 



for troubled youth who are behind in theii: studies; They should ^ 
also provide all students with information about drugs, sex, 
family life, the demands of raising children, and management of' ^ 
household budgets. Those interviewed ffelt that children can be 
developing, 'throughout their -school years, more realistic ideas 
aboutj adult living and better bases for making decisions, ^ Sev- 
eral commented that this type of educati6n might be effective in 
, preventing some of the family situations that lead to children 
getting into trouble. 

Individuals in six States urged tfeat much more attention Sfe 
paid to helping adolescents find jobs, not only because troubled 
youths characteristically have difficulty getting along at schpol, 
but ^also because they believe that the independence . and respon- 
sibility, associated with doing adult wor^k can often be npre "valuable 
than counseling in giving adolescents a chance to J^ecome competent 
and proud of .themselves. 

€• Quantification of Service Needs 

The service ne^ds of status offenders are difficult to quantify 
for several reasons.. In many States, status offenders are labeled , 
/•delinquents" or "dependent children", ipaking it difficult to know' . 
how many status offenders are currently being referred to coxirt and 
placed in or referred to community serva,ces. Many States collect 
very little information on the niombers of status offenders in private ' 
' placements or the length of time spent in, these plrograms. 

Were such data available for planning purposes, there would still 
be a problem in quantifying the amovmt of various services needed 
in a particular State for a given population of status offenders, 
since policy choices are crucial in determining the desirable mix 
of services'. For example, a choice to^do everything^possible to keep 
families together could result in a major investment in day services, 
with a correspondingly small investment in residential services such 
as group hgmes and foster care. Utah has chosen this pattern of 
service provision out of a commitment-^trtTkeep families intact. The 
same linkage between the use of -iresidential and nonresidential ser- 
vices ^was fo\ind in a 1977 California Youth Authority Task Force 
Survey of covmties/ which found an inverse relationship between the 
crisis resolution capability of a community and the number of non- 
secure beds it used for residential placement of status offenders. 
Although it is clear that, a community will place or refer children 
to the facilities itjias available, the observation points up the • 
iii^grtance of the choices ma^e for the initial investment in com- 
miinrhy-based facilities and* the difficulty of specifying how many 
services of a particular type are needed* 



As demonstrated earlier in this' chapter, most Statea have ini- 
tially chosen to develop a core of residential services. In .many 
of these States, however, the particular mixture of services fo\ind 
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is not a result of a cpnscious policy choice. The individual youth 
service systems have grown in a fragi^ented and poorly coordinated 
fashion and Without any overall design. 

D. Difficulties in Coordinating Youth Services 

r 

The Fragmenta[tion of .responsibility for troubled youths and fam^ 
ilies not only makes thorough and consistent 'information difficult • 
to collect f it can also have serious consequences for the quantity 
and quality of services available to children in trouble. With for- 
mal responsibility for custodial care and other seryices divided 
among the police, courts, a host of State, county and local govern- 
ment agencies or institutions , priyate service providers, and volla: 
teer groups, the job of systematic planning and coordination beeolSies 
particularly difficult. 

The lack of overall policy direction and failure to coordinate 
services for youth ,v which was cotnmon in the case-study States, is 
not a consequence of the deinstitutionalization issue. But, the 
process of providing community-based services for greater numbers 
of troubled youth has tlirown into relief the contrast between pro- 
viding social s^xvic^s to children in institutions, and providing 
the same sejrvices^-'ln community settings. When a group ^f children 
is institutionalized, the *task of assembling an educational program, 
Aedical services, counseling, and structured recreation is not over- 
whelming. If the same- children, are taken out of institutions and 
sent back to their communities for services, actually getting the 
same range 'of service^ to them is immediately complicated. In urban 
areas, a full range of services may be readily available, l?ut if 
there is no central physical setting to "dispense" all * services, 
they., may not reach the children who need them most. The organizing, 
coordinating, and actual delivery of services by the responsible State 
or, local agency necessitates involvijig many more independent agenciesv 
In rural areas highly specialized services .such as mental health 
diagnosis and crisis counseling may rtot- be available at all. 

In the States visited during th^ course of the case studies, we 
found attempts to deal with these. problems at two levels. In 'some 
instances. States had created special committees or task forces 
bringing together personnel from various agencies to develop policy 
or procedures in specific problems areas such as standardized licen- 
sing and fee* schedules for care purchased from the private sector! 
At the lower levels of the State bureaucracy, some frustrated case 
workers have^ not waited for direction from the top, but have .tried 
to coordinate the service system through interagency intake or 
diagnostic teams. Private service workers have also organized to 
act as central clearinghouses for infolfmation on .referrals and place- 
ments. Informal coordinating efforts appear to be most successful 
olatside major urban areas where caseworkers know each other well, 
and . information can be exchanged with ease. Where- attempts hetve 
been mad^ to standardize procedures at the State 'level or to encourage 
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interagency cooperation!^ at a^ loca]^level , the coordinating mechanisms 
were newi and youth service workers continued to con^lain of serious 

problems in providing community-based service^ to troubled youths. 

< 

The consequences of a fragmented system for children who need 
community services >ire several. At the intake level ,^where decisions 
are made to refer a child to court or informally to recoiraaend certain 
'services, the police or case workers may not be aware of the full 
range 'of services ^vailable in the community. If knowledge about 
community resources ii^ incomplete, a child can find himself referred ^ 
to ^an agency, which is not well-equipped to help him with his problems, 
6r in court more frequently than is fiecessary-. 

For one type of status offender, the problem i's particularly 
serious. Despite the frequent contention that status offenders have 
prolDlematic characteristics * in common with othe^f' troxobled youth, 
many officials and youth service workers find in their ejcperience 
that a sub-group of "hard-core" status offenders have problems more 
severe thdn inost other troubled youth. They fiild this type of offender- 
to be the youth most in need of community services also the 
most difficult to serve./ *^ 

It can be difficult to provide services 'to these youth for two 
reasons: first, .he is likely to be defiant to all forms of authority. 
He may also resist the idea that he is an "offender", who has done 
something so wrong that he deserves pxmishment or treatment. Indi- 
viduals interviewed contrasted this ^attitude with that of, delinquents 
who are more likely to recognize the authority of thfe juvenile justice 
system and ;the legitiittacy of punishment for their criminal-type 
behavior; 

Second, some public and^riva^:e agencies strenuously resist pro- 
viding services to troubled youth who .are more defiant, uncooperative, 
and troublesome than their traditional youth' clients who tend to be 
more pliant or at least familiar. Tciking on a new group of clients 
who' are difficult and out 6f the ordinary can require a redefinition 
of the agency role and can place added demands on its budget. Thus, 
the fact that a community has a broad array of youth services does 
not -meari that it is necessarily easy for a status' offender to gain 
access to them. In a service system divided into specialized cate- 
gorical services, fejv settings appear suitable for the multi-problem 
child# Iilterviewees report that th^s youth is* sometimes ir^stitu- 
tionalized in private care, or can "fall through the cracks" of the ' 
syst^ ^d not receive any seirvices. at all, although his diversp 
and serious problems are particularly deserving of attention. 

^ Anpther possible consequence of fragmehtation may be a tendency 
to overdevelop residential placement services to the exclusion of 
day services, because it is easier to bring services to a group of 
children residing in one spot than to organize a series of individual 
treatment programs for youths remaining ,wjLth ti\eir families, apd 
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because funding seems to be more readily ayailable. One could argue 
that group homes in particular are the community-based equivalent 
of State institutions insofar as they both provide bure aucratic con- 
venience by offering* several services under one rpof. Although no 
one argues that group homes are the same as training schools, it is 
also 'true that officials in at least one Strire are concerned that 
community-based residential services are modeled on institutions and 
ask whether greater emphasis otT day" services would not make more 
sense for many status offenders. Day services are cheaper than res-^ 
idential placemqpts, anlfTitiore important, they are less restrictive 
and keep families intact. No doiibt some niamber of troxabled youth • 
need a residential placement outside their own homes, but it is 
possible that group 'home and other^s^residential placements are not 
always made because removal from the family is in the best interest 
o£ the* child.- In ^ome cases, it may be the simplest and most bureau- 
cratically convenient way to provide a service. 
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TV* ^ Cost Analysis < ; 

Issues and Limitations ^ ^ * , ^ 

One of the central x:oncerris of' this study has been ^to determine 
wha€ the costs of deinstitutionalization^ of status offenders have 
been in those States which have had experience in the area. States 
beginning the task of deinstitutionalization are- concerned about 
the financial consequence^ of such a decision.^ Local and State 
governments, feeling the pressures of .inflatipn ,and increasing de- 
' ' idands for Service, see the resouifeCe question as Critical. From the 
point of view of the Federal agencies involved, OJJDP and HEW, who 
are responsible for providing funds guidance , and leadership, the 
cost question isXalso important. , ^ ^ 

^ • ■ ■ ' • • 

Questions of cost withiTS* the complex system of >public service 
delivery are di,fficult. , The questions pf fixed vs. variable" costs; ' 
to whom, costs or savings will accrue; whether th^ costs are current 
' • or future; one time .or continuing; and how they are computed must 
all be considered. After having completed case studies in ten 
States,, and examining the cost issue in each instance, the following 
factors appear to be' critical in determining jus^ what co^s have 
been, associated with deii>stitution^lizati9n of status offenders: 



the niimbers of status offenders who .were 'or would be 
placed in detention or correctional facilities prior to 

a dfeinstitutionalizatioji effort; . , . • 

ft * ' - 

the prior and current costs of maintaining those children 
in institutional settings and what happens to the re- 
sources formerly devoted to maintaining those children; 



' • ' the proportion of those status offenders ,who actually 

receive services as .alternatives to institutionalization; 

• the unit costs of .those alternative services; 

• the reaction of alternative 'service delivery systems in 
terms of generating additional services or absorbing thes'e 
juveniles without increasing their; capacity; 

/ ' ^ . ' 

. , • » who pays (which level and agency. of government or the 

private sector) for* insti'tutionalization Vs. alternative 

services ; and ' / * * . ' 

• the nature of the costs associated both 'with insti1;utional 
placement and witfh^adternative services — fixed vs*. vciriable, 
current vs. future, start-up vs. operating. 

These factors assoc'^iated with determining costs create enough ' • 
tcxnplexity in and of themselves to'make cost calculations difficult. 
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In addition to 'these factors, however,^ are several other conditions • 
which must be accommodated.^"- . ' - . ^ ' ' 

' '» « * • • 

There are many^ other changes going^ on'in the States — inflation, 
policy changes, reorganization, new Federal .programs , statutory 
changes affecting definitions of status offenders, - changes in age 
of majority, jurisdiction over status offenders^, etb. Such Coin- 
cident 'changes may well mask changes related. to thfe,. deinstitution- 
alization frsuej Deins.titutionalization may be sp'much a part, of 
' such related changes that it Ccinnot be regarded as a. discrete ' 
process with measur^le costs. 

Underlying all of these issues, moveover, is the quality of . 
information ab6ut status offenders,-^ services .and /costs ^thereof. 
.The data'sifstems in the States we studied tare, without exception, 
inadequate to the task of defining precisely what the cost impacts 
of deinstitutionalization have been. Even in the''^best instances' 
where sophisticated automatic d^a systems exist, they ma^c provide 
information only on a gart of the picture (e.g., ihformatioh on 
public ^acfiities but no information" on private faciiitiesT. In 
the very wdtst instances, there is data lacking" even on the numbers 
of status o'ffenders moving through the system. 

Experience in the ten States studied stirongly supports the con- 
cliision that the costs of deinstitutionalization are^ot predictable 
in any abstract way. They cannot T^e calculated simply on the ; 
ntMbers of children involved. ' They depend ^upon the approach taken 
in deinstitutionalizing,, on conscious choices made by public agencies 
involved and on what the juvenile Justice and service system look 
like in a given State. , ' ' 

• B. Cost Impacts — The Results of Ten Case Studies . ' " 

If one considers deinstitutionalization the process of shifting 
youngsters from more expensive, to less expensive services, the 
expected*^outcOTe' would be cost savings. |n some States, we have 
indeed seen, evidence of some cost savings. Howe^ver, the outcomes 
'vary from State to State. ^ " ■ * ^ 

- 1. Non-instutitional Services are Less Expensive ^ ; 

With few exceptions,^ the p^r unit ,(pef child/per day or \ 
month) xjost of providing -non-institutional serviced to youth 
is les's- thar> the per unit cost of n^^intaining children in ^ 
secure detention and correctional facilities. 

• In some States, the cost information is identified 

^ only within the budgets of several agencies and de- ^ 
« institutionalization appears to have had little net 
impact on expenditures — there have been no marked in- 
creases or decreases in outlays (e.g., Florida, Wisconsin, 
'Oregon) . - ^ 
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In other States, because cost savings have been realized 
and the syjstem is relatively easy to analyze, it is 
possible to see savings (e.g., Conneq;JiiQut, Maryland, 
New York) . 

• In at least one State, the information is so inadequate 
and the experience so lim4.1:ed that it is impossible to 
say ^ne way oj: the cJtHier what the impacts have been 

. (e.g", / Arkansas) . • 

• , Finally, there are incremental costs being incurred 

(or dollars legislatively committed) in some States to 
achieve deinstitutionalization (e.g., California, Iowa, 
Utah) . Even here, perhaps, the most interesting gb- 
' . servation is that in no instance did their perception , 

of cost deter these ten' States fron moving toward* the 
major change in social policy. Further, our analysis 
of costs actually being experienced suggests them to 
be less than those anticipated. 

'2. Costs vs. Budgets ...» 

This suggests that the genesis of an increase in qutlays 
is not in deinstitutionalization., but rather in the inability 
of the system to transfer resources, to reduce capacity, etc. 
Further, increasing demands for services of those delinquents 
coming into the institutions would have to be met in the future 
with expanded capacity or additional facilities. Ihus, in- 
creased expenditures in one section may be balanced by a slowing 
of budget increases el-sewhere. Where States are concerned about 
the cost implications of deinstitutionalization, they might 
well focus on ways to actualize the savings implied in trans- 
ferring youth from more expensive institutional settings to 
'less expensive community ones. * " 

3. Sxammaries of Costs in Ten States 

Some States have conducted analyses of what the impacts of 
deinstitutionalization would be^ California, Oregon, and 
Utah have done such analys'es and, in eaclt case, have estimated 
that deinstitutionalization will result in significant net 
incremaital costs. Assumptions underlying these analyses omit 
the posfeibility of cost savings resulting from deinstituti^n^ 
alizataton. Further, the studi^es' assume that the entire popui^ 
tion Of deinstitutionalized or non-institutionalized status 
offenders.^will requir^ alternative (usually residential) ' 
services. In each case, these are projected future costs. 
Wh^n examining^ what have been the^ costs of deinstitutionaliza- 
tion in those. States >/hich have already implemented such a ^ 
policy,, it was difficult to document that substantial incremental 
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. costs actually accrued as a direct result of the deinstitution- 
alization o/ status offenders. 

Follpwing arQ brief • svunmaries of the perceptions of State 
and local officials in each State regarding the cost implica- 
tions of deinstitutionalization along with our own assessment 
of costs. As mentioned elsewhere in this report, problems of 
^ data within each State and comparability among the States sug- 
gest that these summaries be read with caution. They are 
presented her6 to highlight the cost question from State to 
State, but are best understood in lipht of the descriptions and 
context found in the full case studies. 

ARKANSAS 

A. Perceptions of State Officials 

Ark'ansas has created a new Division of Youth Services to assume the 
primary responsibility for coordinating, sponsoring, and providing youth 
services. One of its functions is to act as a liaison among local com- 
munities. State agencies, and the Federal government to obtain and qhannel 
Federal financial assistance for youth services. They currently depend 
heavily on Tijtle XX, Social Services funds, a Statewide DSO project grant 
from OJJDP, and block grant crime control and juvenile justice funds. 
State funds support the cost of the training schools, and provide the 
necessary match for Federal grants. 

The State's primary strategy is to develop comprehensive communityr- 
based services and to fund their operations with Title XX funds. As one- 
time Federal grants disappear^ staff cutbacks appear likely. No one has 
predicted a reduction of traiijing_ school space or a transfer of funds 
from that budget. Current estimates of the operating cost of services to 
be developed for deinstitutionalized status offender^ are $4 million 
annually, to come from Title .XX and a continuation of the approximately 
$7 million for the training schools. . ^ ^ ' 

JB. Commentary -9 . . 

Since much of the Federal money currently being used is for start-up 
purposes, it pan lapse without service shut-down. Some State and local 
assumption of costs will presumably be necessary where court services 
workers have been funded and where DYS staff has been paid for with 
Federal funds. 
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, CALIFORNIA ' ' 

A« Perceptions of State Officials 

Two studies have been undertaken during the. past year^^one by the 
California Youth Authority (CYA) and one by the County Supervisors 
Association of California* The first calculated that the cost of 
removing status offenders from Juvenile H^lls (as required by A.B. 3121), 
and placing them in appropriate residential alternative settings would be 
$6,000,000 per year* The second study estimated a $12,Q00,000 impact 
for the same' set of conditions. 

B. Commentary 

Our review of potential costs^ concluded that a target population of 
750 detainees and 1800 juveniles requiring correctional treatment would 
cost^$35,128,800, which is $7,614,000 less than ccxnparable bed space in 
detention and correctional facilities. The projection of net savings 
assumes that the same number of. juveniles will need services in alterna-* 
tive placements, that all of than can be transferred from detention/ 
correctional facilities simultaneously and that there can be a direct, ^ 
immediate transfer of funds from county institutional to community ser- 
vice budgets. Compared with other States studied it is fair to, say 
that, until this year, California made an inordinate use of detention 
cuid local correctional facilities for status offenders. 

CONNECTICUT 



A. Perceptions of State Officials 

Connecticut has been pursuing a dems.titutionalization policy for 
several years, with only 12% of court referrals being status offenders, 
with close-down since 1972 of one training sdhool, and with detention 
of status offenders at only 820 3^^.975. Thus the costs of moving \ 
these numbers of children out of such placements is not seen as major, 
although the receipt of $1.4 million in the form of a special emphasis 
grant frpm OJJDP to the $tate was welcome to ease the way. A number of 
judges and court officials see the research focus of the DSO project as 
unfortunaEte and would prefer to see those funds go to develop services. 

B. Commentary 

Current detention figures are low enough that reserving one bed in 
each of ten group hcxnes as an alternative to detention would provide - 
sufficient bed space for status offenders, at a cost of app3;oximately 
$50,000 based on an estimated average th^ee-day stay in detention. 
State policy, however, does not presently encourage use of group hcane 
beds in this way, although the cost estimates wovild likely a^i^aiain valid 
in other settings. 
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Gosts of continuing the programs specific to the extremely trouble- 
some (e.g., chronic runaway) status offender will be higher on a per 
diem basis. .Such programs, whether on a lopg-term treatment basis or • 
on the maximum 'intervention model (intensive diagnosis and evaluation 
followed by a supervised treatment plan) may be difficult to retain wh^ 
the grant lapses. • . / ' ^ 

FLORIDA ^ . 

,A'.' Perceptions of State Officials . 

State officials believe themselves to be in, virtual ccanpliance with 
deinstitutionalization requirements as a result of having removed their ' 
CINS from the juvenile justice system »and placing them into the child 
welfare system. They did not perceive significant increase in outlaws 
as a result of this decision. * ,* 

B. Commentary ' ^ • • - 

Apparentli^, many status offenders simply have dropped out^of the 
system at the State l,ev^l, since they were redefined as dependent 
children. The delinquency system has not experienced budget cuts or 
transfers of their funds to the welfare sys^'tem. It seems rather that 
resources devoted to status offenders in institutq,ons haye been re- 
directed to a larger delinquent population. Since, accord^g to State 
figures, child welfare services tend to be much less cpstly than ser^ 
vices to delinquents, it can be asserted that cQst reduct;ions ^ 
have been expeisiienced and that the delinquency system has^ had more re- 
sources with which to serviqe its own client group. The scope of that 
savings *is unknown, however. At the time <5f the change, the Social 
Services agency estimated that some ^$ million annually was devgfted to 
serving status offenders in residential- settings, ilow much of that 
potential cost saving has iDeen offset by ^ costs nqw inciarred in 
thfe welfare system is unknown, as there is 'no adequate datd 
available on how many former CINS are now receiving services ^jnder 
child welfare. q . • *• 

1- IOWA ' ' 

^ 

A. Perceptions of State Officials 

^tate officials do not view the cost of deinstitution^izing status 
offeii4,ers to be 'in any way restrictive upcm the State 's^options. Their 
experi^ces indicate that private service providers ^an manage indepen- 
dently, pf start-up grants after about two years. In addition, thjS Stat6 
Department of jSocial Services directs a good deal of its Ti€le XX funds 
into status offender services. 
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B. Commentary 

Our examination of status offender and non-offender cohorts within 
the larget, detent ion and correctional facility populations indicates 
,that the qurrent costs incurred^ for those grougs is roughly $739, 716 • 
Foster care, which is fairly ejcpensive in Iowa (thus accounting for the 
ability of the private sector to be- self-sufficient), runs as much as 
$45 to $'50 per day. If! the 70 status offenders in training schools in 
FY 1975, and the 198 '^accused status, of fenders in detention in FY 1976, 
all received 30 ^ays of foster care, even at $45, per d^y, the total* 
cost of alternative services would biS $361,800,, or $377,916 less than the 
costs in detention -and correctional facilities. ^ 

' ' . ' MARYLAND , ^ . • • " 

' . ■ ^ . - \ ' *^ . 

A. Perceptions of State Officials 

' Maryland has done* no analysis of the cost .impact of 'their. 1974 • 
charige which prohibited placement of CINS in detention or correctional 
facilities. They 'believe that the cost of deinstitutionalization has 
been minimal.- One, State training school formerly used primarily, by 
CINS h^s been closed, makii^ it possible- for the Juvenile Services ' - 
Administration to realize a direct cost .savings. - Although the exact 
•number of CINS placed, irt alternative crmmiunity programs during 1974 
and 1975 is not known, the costs of 'community programs most often used 
by CINS tend 'to be lower than the costs of institutional placements.' 

B. Commentary , * ' . 

Before Maryland changed^ its Juvenile Causes Act, it detained or 
committed a greater number ^f CINS in State , institutions wHioh remain ^ 
•In: ^operati'on -^than it did in the one institution which closed^down. 
The cost 'of providing altemaj;ive ,placements for seme of these youths 
was not of f set by ^any institutional savings*. The exact costs- incur r<^ 
can only be estimated since, the number of CINS who found alternative 
placements is*not known. If added costs were involved they were 
probably not major. Before deinstitutionalization, Maryland had 
•developed, a network of. community-based facilities. . Maryland still ■ ^ 
faces added costs in ending some continuing detention of status 
offenders in State institutions, anii in ending the^iarge number of* 
dut-of-'Stata^placements in private institutions.* ^ ' 

" ' . ' NEW YORK 

^ yerceptiond of' State Officials 

The Director of the New York State Division for Youth asserts that - 
deinstitutionalization will be less costly in the long rxan than^main- 
fcenancfe of PINS in4j>stitutional settings. This is based primarily " 
on lower costs for alternative services and on a strategy of. closing 
institutional 'Capacity. * , , , ' - ^ 
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B. Cogmientary 

Any costs associated with removal of PINS from training schools in 
Npw York have already been incurred since no PiNS remain in those 
facilities. The primary identifiable funds used to effect the change 
c^e from a $1.7 million grant from the SPA to develop alternatives to 
such placements . Maintenance of the system should be jpossibre within 
existing State resources* since the alternative placements are less ' 
expensive, and the State has a history of closing down institutional 
capacity. 

As to detention costs to be incurred or sayed as PINS are less fre- 
quently held in secure detention, the situation is still speculative. 

. The detention policy and practices study done by DFY outlines a po.ssible 
strategy j^hich would dramatically reduce the number of secure beds 
needed. Furthef , DFY has informed the counties it will no longer share 
costs tor secur^x^^ention of PINS, which may produce local policy 

• changes. Fiither, the DFY detention plan calls for closing some secure 
detention within a year and for securing from each county a detention 
plah as a management an^ fiscal control. No State law prohibits 

\ keeping PiNS in secure detention, atnd only experience will show the 
effectiveness of these administrative measure?. 




Our analysis of cost impact suggests a minianSRavings of $2^700 
per perso^-year pf placement as an alternative to the training-schools, 
and a potential savings of $3.5 million with a shift in detention .policy 
to -non-secure beds^ 
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A. Perceptions of State Officials 

The Legislature of 'Oregon is quite concerned about the potential 
' cost impact of .participation in the Juvenile Justice Act. The State 

Planning Agency in preparing a cost analysis for the tiegislature's 
' consideration, estimated that it would cost in the neighborhood of 

• $1.25 million per year to support alternatives to detention. (Status 
offenders can no longer be placed in the S.tate's training sch6oXs.) 
However, the State Legislature's own research service, in assessing a 
1975 changd in State law removing CINS from training schools, prohibit- 
ing placement of CINS in training schools in the future and limiting ^ 

^ the length of stay of ' status- of fenders in detention, did not note in- 

* craased costs associated w.^th implementation of the statute. 

'B. Commentary 

' Ass^umptions underlying the. State's estimate of qost impacts ' 
include provldingt alternative^ residential placements to all status 
offenders who otherwise might be detained , " and^ jdo npt account for any 
cost savings as a result of avoiding detention 'in jcdls or juvenile 
•detention facilities. Assuming some mix of less expensive services' and 
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some portion of thfe population at interest not requiring service, the 
costs of providing alternative services to the currently detained popu- 
lation of status o^enders might well be less than the estimated cost 
of maintaining those youth in detention. If we take the figure of 
5,070 status offenders detained in 197^5 — as the special study done by 
the Oregon SPA reveals — we might estimate that the cost of .th6se ' 
detentions (5,070 x 3.25 days per detention x $35.75 per day) would 
be approximately $589,071. If only sane portion of those savings, might 
be actualized, the costs of providing alternative services might ^ell 
be offset. ^ ? ' . . , ^ 

- UTAH 

A. Perceptions of State Officials , ^ ^- 

A study conducted by the SPA about a year and a half ago estimated . 
that the cost of deinstitutionalization would run anywhere frcin $172,938 
to $1,074,576,^ with a likely cost being somewhere between $429,912 and 
$442,502: the actual figure would depend upon what mix of residential » 
alternatives was actually used. 

B. Commentary 

The above average cost estimate does not, in ovuf of>inion, fully 
reflect the cost of deinstitutionalization. Our estimates run over the 
qiaximum figure quoted. Based upon the selection of service options, 
we estimate that current non-residential services, if properly expanded, 
.would cost about $550,000. Foster care costs, added together, with the 
staff costs of the State's protective services and mental health ser- 
v^ices, and the SPA projects funded for deinstitutionalization, add up 
to about $1,625,000. Much of this cost, however, might jUst'as easily 
be viewed as the result of a number of agencies redefining their^^rget 
populations, as* opposed to the coats of deinstitutionalization. 

WISCONSIN V- 

A. Perceptions^of State Officials 

u . . * • ^ * 

,The State Budget Office estimated in its ^977 policy papers that 
the closing of one pf its State institutions, at least partially as a 
result of no longer> placing CINS in that institution, has saved. the State 
in the neighborhood of $240,000 per month (or $2.9 million per year) . 
In providing a subsidy to counties for the provision of shelter care as 
an alternative to detention, the State ''has requested an appropriation 
of $774,000 for the first year of operation." Overall, the State feels 
that this vwiH-' adequately meet the need for shelter care in the State and 
will be matched at least dollar for dollar by the counties. Beyond 
these -^sessments, the State \^as done no fomal analysis of • the^<?ost^ 
of dfeinatitutionalization. * \ 
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B. Commentary 
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In Wfjsconsihi the costs of non-institutional seirvices — ''alternatives 
to detention and alternatives to long-term correctional placements — are 
typically less costly per child, per day than are institutional place- 
ments. However, since data on the .niomlper? of .yojongsters previously in' 
the State^ institutions on CINS charges are not available,; aggregate 
estimates of alternative care have not been made* With respect to 
detention, the State still permits s^ure' placement of CINS in jails 
and in ji^venile detention facilities^ Therefore, cost analysis is not * 
pertinent except in the form of a p376jection. 






4. Comparative Costs of Alternative Services 


i 
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The following Table IX arrays and contrasts typical costs 
of maintaining a juvenile in a detention or correctional 
facility with the costs of providing alternative services to * 
the .number of status offenders actually admitted to deten^n * 
and correctional facilities in 1974 in each State. It is 
• clea^rly not meant to be an accurate picture of the total costs 
or savings of deinstitutionalization in the States studied. 
Given the limitations of data discussed above," that precise a 
cpmparison of costs and savings is not possible. However, the 
table highlights several points. , ^ 




ft 
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. ' • Costs of alternatives to detention and correctional 
facilities are virtually always less per person/per 
day than are the costs of placement in detention and 
correctional facilities. ^ 

% V 

• With the exception of New York, the range of detention 
and correctional costs among States is rather small. 
Detention costs range from $22.70 to $41.67 per person 
per day. Correctional costs range frcxa $34^35 to $6^.43 
per person per day. ^ % ^ 




• 


• Costs of alternatives to detention and correcti9nal 
facilities vary widely. Some day services not re- 
' fleeted on the chart ma^ average only a few dollars 
per person per day. ^ The most typical residential 
placements which are highlighted on the chart range from 
$6.64 per person per Say for foster care in one State to 
$45 per person per day* in Iowa for residential care. 
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A word of caution ^is appropriate about the precision of the figures 
pafesented here. The numbers of status offenders in some cases -represent 
the best estimates available, and may not reflect precisely the same' time 
period in each, case. They are used lalrgely to give the reade^ an idea 
of the order of magnitude of the population at interest in e^n>State — 
those status offenders actually in institutional settings in 1974. Costs, 
toor axe less precise than might be hoped. Obviously, different cost ac- 
coilnting systems from State to State make comparisons questionable on* a 
strict basis. Costs <for alternative seryipes are largely based on purchase 
of ^ervices contracts, however, so some comparisons seem useful. Average 
lejagth of stay is based upon figures promded by the States, where those, 
were available, or calculated from data on admissions, avferage population, 
e,tc. Where not available, we assumed an average of three da^s in detention 
and its alternatives, and six months or 180 days in correcjrional facilivties 
and their alternatives. ^ 
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5. Political Choices and Institutional Boundaries 

/ As mentioned before, the context in which deinstitutional- . 
ization is atten^Jted will have pro fund impact on^whether costs, 
savings, or no ehange will be the -outcome. Among the factors 
which tend to cancel the jSotential savings of serving young- 
sters in alternative (and, for the most part, less e^ensive) 
services are:. » | ** • 

# The failure to realize potential cost savings associated 
^ ^ with removing status offenders fron^ costly institutional 
settings . -7 . , * ' 

— some costs of institutional settings are obviously 
fixed rather thein variable cind the impact of ife- 
ducing population may be minimal on those costs^ 
^ (e.g. heating, lighting, etc.). Even where costs 

are Variable (social workers,- teachers, support staffs 
cottage workers) , savings^will only be realized when 
populations go down' sufficiently to Ceincel caseloads 
^ . or classes, or to ^hut down living units. 

---^ immediate use of those institutional resources for ^ 
other clients. Even though* other client^ (e.g., de- 
linquents) are placed in institutional slots vacated 
by status offenders, the costs /are now associated 
with^a different population. From a pragmatic stamd- 
point, the dollars needed to run the institution are 
* still required and additionikl dollars (perhaps) are ' 
needed to buy alternative services for' the status 
offenders. n , *^ 

• The fact that cost savings may accrue at one level and 
new service demands may appear at' another level.* 'if a 
State agency is indeed able to close an institution 
cmd develop more^ community-based alternatives, the net 
effect fpr the State may be a savings. If, at the same 
time, status offenders beg'in showing tap on the rolls of ; 
the county social service agency , .tliat is, indeed, a 
cost for the county. Of course, there are mechanisms 
for shafting resources^ to. equalize the impact — a State- ^ ^ 
to-county subsidy for sheltei^ care is one example. 

There is a tenden>^^n ^public organizations tp exhibit ' 
steadily increasing budgets, ^"no matter what happens 
externally to their own organizations. The forces of 
inflation, increasing populations, organizational 
growth, cind the fact that ekisting resources generate 
'demand seem to underly this tendency. 
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6. Expectations and Reality 

^Ihere are, many reasons, then, why, despite a logical expec- 
tation that one mi-ght -find cost savings associated with de- 
institutionalization translating into budget <?^creases, these 
'savings may not so translate. Increasing budgets or, at besjt, 
"break even" 'sitiiations, are more likely. Whdt is perhaps most'' 
Startling is^that; despite the fact that cost savings bave in-^.^ 
frequently been tremsferable for other uses (e.g., reductions 
in institutional iftidgets, institution closings, etc.) equally 
infrequently have we found evidence of dramatic increases in 
outlays specifically earmarked for deinstitutionalized status 
offenders. Ihere seem to be' several reasons for, this:' 

• When institutionalization ceases to be available for 
status offenders, they tend to appear less frequently 
in the coiirt system atr^ll and, frequently, they simply 
go home. 

( • While status offenders in some States used to be a 

significant proportion of *the population in detention, 

available data on length of stay suggests that they 

typically do not stay more than a few days (average 

length of stay in the ten States varied from 1*5 - 12 

days) and very often are released to th,eirj own homes, 

Reducing or eliminating this practice doe'^.^not generate 

extensive demand for long-term residentialXservices, as . 

many of these^children seem able^to go home- sooner than ' ^ ' 

they would have in the past. ^ - ' 

4 ^ 

' • Most States are ^oving toward community-based care for 
children as a desirable alternative to the institutional 
model of care. In many cases, the development of al- 
ternative services pre-dates the Federal legislation, 
and, while it may- have grown out of the same consciojis- 
ness which underlies that Federal law, it. is clearly 
not a direct result of it. The faqt that status of- ' 
fenders are among the young people moving into these 
services does not allow one to point to those* services 
as a cost impact of deinstitutionalizing status 
. offenders. Some part of that cost may be a related 

impact, but often the data are so poor as to make it / 
impossible even to estimate some portion of those costs/ 
as attributable to the status offender population. 

• The services into which status offenders might be 
diverted als an alternative to deinstitutionalization - 

are relatively many — mental health, vocational educa- ^ " " ^ 

tiop, alternative schools, crisis counseling; you^ ^ 
service bureaus, drop-in centers, charitable,- recre- 
ational and athletic, programs, etc. Henc^, the impact^ /' 
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of status offenders moving into those services is quite 
diffuse. Tftiose systems appear to be absorbing this type 
of chi,ld to some degree Without viriduly taxing their re- 
source:^ and without even identifying them as status of- 
fenders . 

•■ 

7. Conditions of - Savings ^ * z 

• • 

In those instances ^ere cost savings have bqen visible, 
largely Nbv# York and Maryland, Several conditions seem to have 
facilitated those savings: 



• The shut-dovm of institutional capacity. In such 

instances, the cost^vings are clesir-cut and measur- 
able. Closing irtl^titutions or portions of them as an 
' acpompaniment to deinstitutionalization makes cost 
savings quite tangible and has freed resources for other 
U^es. In "the short r\an, tracing budgetary transfers ^ 
i^yni the institutional xinit to the community services 
unit is fairly easy. Over budgetary cycles, however, 
that wJLll tend to bectome murky, particularly if the 
Legislatxires attempt to recoup the savings derived from 
the shat-downs, in the face of escalating costs in other 
institutions i'^emaining open . 

f 

Delivery systems, which incorporate both institutional . 
care and alternative services. If the agency respons- ^ 
ible for institutional care also provides non-institu- 
tional services, it is administratively feasible to 

capture cost savings and transfer them to finance 
alternatives. On the othet hand, 'where alternative 
programs are funded at the local level, while insti- 
tutional care is financed at the State level, acttial- 
i^zed cost savings from institutions may be vjbransf erred 
to alternative Qcire using some special mechanism such 
as k State subsidy program. . » 

The observed tendency of -some chilBfren to drop out of 
the system wheh institutionalization is no longer axr 
qption. It may well be that some portion ^f the " ^ 
institutionaliJzed population really do not require 
alternative s^rvice;^. It appears that eliminating the 
institul^ion^placement option tends to discoxirage 
the systWfrom captiiring some group of young people. 
Since thi^ tends to reduce the absolute size of the , 
population demanding services,* the need for expendit\ires 
goes down accordingly. ^ 
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• For the most part, non-institutional services ^costV, 

less per child per day than do institutional j^lacements^ 
While there may be exceptions at the extreme — where 
children might require ;inpatient psychiatric care or 
residential placements in specialized facilities for 
the disturbed or retarded, these instances appear to 
be a relatively small portidn of the population. Most 
other placements — group hcxnes, fost^ care, day ser- 
vices of many types, shelter, etc., tend to be less 
expensive than secure juyenile detention or training 
' school-type facilities. 

8. Cost Iitpacts of the OJJDP Definitions 

For purposes of our case studies, we have examined the 
experience of removing states offenders from what the States 
consider to be detention and corxectional facilities, and of 
placing at least some of them in what they consider to be alter- 
native types of serviqes. Virtually all of the States began 
this process in ignorance bf OJJDP 's guideline's which define 
what, for purposes of compliance with the Act, will be consid- 
ered detention and coj?rectional facilities. Clearly, the y 
strict application 6f those guidelines will redefine what some 
States view as "alternatives" as "correctional" facilities* 
Applying those definitions will have profound cost implications 
for the States. Understanding the full ramifications for the 
States would require: 



know4ng precisely which of the States' potential 
services for deinstitutionalized statu's offenders qual- 
ify as detention/correctional facilities under OJJDP 
guidelines; 



determining how many status offenders ^are in those 
facilities? ' 



determining which of the States' other potential services 
are not such proscribed facilities and%/hich might accept 
status offenders; , 

• , determining what new programs need to be created and what 
the costs of those new programs might^be. 



9. Length of Stay 



The length of stay in a program, whether it be residential 
or nonresidential, is one element in determining the cost of- 
serving an individual client. EVen though it may be more 
costly to maintain a juver^ile in a detention facilit^^ than in 

V 
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a grovp home, on a daily basis, the length of st^y in each 
setting will determine their overall comparative costs. 
Where the stay is the same in each setting, detention will 
usually be more expensive* However, if young people "typically 
stay longer in alternative programs, the total cost per client 
may be higher in those programs. Anecdotal information gathered 
in the course of our case studies suggests th^t s%ays in shelter 
care, for instance, may be longer than stays in Secure deten- 
tion. Opinion among some of those working in the field is 
that desirable and successful alternative services may tend to 
drive xxp the average length of stay; Unfortunately, there is . 
only fragmentary information on length of stay in alternative 
programs, and only slightly better information on length of 
stay for status offenders in detention and correctional facil- 
ities. In almost all cases, data regarding length of stay is 
for the entire institutional population rather than 'for status 
offenders at a discrete group. In constructing illustrations • 
of comparative costs of services (shown on TeQ^le IV), we have 
used vrtiatever data we were able to collect on average length of 
stay. Where this information is missing^ however, we have 
assumed stays in detention or correctional facilities to be 
compareO^le to stays in the most frequently \ised alternatives 
to those settings. 

10. Monitoring Systems 

T^hile all of the ten States, we studied have* made some 
progress toward deinstitutionalization of status offenders, 
they typically have not constructed monitoring systems to keep 
track of their own progress. In order to comply with the man- 
dates of the Federal Act, such monitoring systems will have to 
be built from scratch, or will have to expand upon existing 
systems which curr-ently serve other management and reporting 
needs. Nowhere did we find evidence that the. States have esti- 
mated the costs of that effort, Either ;start-up costs or operat- 
ing costs. However, New York's experience may/give us some feel 
for potential costs of monitoring. There, we found that the 
State was utilizing LEAA grant funds to support administrative 
efforts to design, establish, and coordinate such A mechanism. , 
*For TY 1977, a $5B,000 ^rant to -the State Division o'f Correc- , 
tions and a $50,000 gyrant to. the 'State Division for*^Youth were 
suppbrting efforts at monitoring compliance. Ih additjLpn, a 
staff -person within DCJS (the State Planning Agency) was being 
supported through grant funds specifically for the purpose of 
coordinating and providing technical assistance to monitoring 
efforts in the State. ^ 
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C. Funding Implications 

Another ''Concern of our study was whether deinstitutionalization 
might create new and different demands for services which are typic- 
ally Federally funded, and, if so, how Federal agencies might best^ . 
respond. 

State cind local officials only partly understand the Federal 
funding process. Sophistication about l>ow States access those 
funds and' for what services or clients is usually limited to a few 
people in the State agency most immediately impacted i>y specific 
funds.. Additionally, lack of data is also .an issue, in that State 
tracking systems typically do not give much' information about client 
populations or funding sources related to particular client groups 
or even to particular programs. 

1. " ^fcurrently Used Sources^ of Funding - 

There are two uses of Federal^ funds wh^ch appeared most 
relevant to the* deinstitutionalization of status offenders."^ 
First, some funds are deliberately being used as part of a 
strategy to effect deinstitutionalization. Second, other 
funds provide services 'to non-institutionalized ^status offenders; 
through their continuing suppott of general social services 
systems — mental health, child welfare, education.^ These appear 
to be absorbing status offenders who might otherwise' be held 
in detention or correctional facilities. 

# Strategic fvmds. In ^ most of the t^n States, attempts 
" at deinstitutionalization .have been aided by specific 

project grants directed at providing status offender- 
specific services, at coordinating deinstitutionaliza- 
tion efforts, at youth advocacy efforts including f 
deinstitutionalization, and at developing monitoring 
. systems. Sources of these funds 'include Crime Control 
^ ' ^funds, both discretionary and block; Juvenile Justice 
funds (including Special Emphasis Grants for deinsti- 
tutionalization which we found in two of these ten 
States); and Office of Youth Development funds, ' • ^ 
particularly for the support of runaway houses and / * - 
counseling services. ' 

\ 

# Continuing service support funds. These are funds 
which typically support general social services, some- 

< times including youth services, anfi which almost certainly 

are reaching some population of status offenders. 
Unfortunately, data systems concerning these services do 
not generally identify, ^ub-groups of -the populations 
which they serve. These systems are clearly seen as 
reso\irce^ for alternative services by those concerned 
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with deinstitutionalization. The services theni^elves 
may simply be absorbing some number o*f '^status offender s_ 
in their client population, without any definition or 
recognition of them as status offenders. Without any 
strategy toward deinstitutionalization, the^e s<&rvices 
would still exist. They represent a different type of.f^ 
funding resource than do the strategic fvinds identified , 
V)ove. ^ ' ' ^ 

t * 

Title XX of the Social' Security Act is perhaps the most 
significant fvinding source of this type. The funds flow 
to the State social services agency and frcm there to 
specific programs which provide children's and youth 
services, in many States, Title XX is the major 
support for the States'* network of foster* homes, regard- 
less of the reasons for which juveniles are ^placed in 
them. We did not find precige data on what >range of 
services those fiinds were purchasing for how many status 
offender clients — as mentioned above. We did find < 
Title XX providing substantial support to agencies which 
would most probably be servicing status offenders — some- 
times in excess of 50% of th^ entire agency budget^ (e.g., 
Oregon), In other cases. Title XX fundd were being passed 
through to county social service agencies, and repre- 
sented' tnotfe than half of their- individual budgets ( e.g./ 
Wisconsin) . 

Another significant source of fvinding ii^this^ategory 
was Title IV, Part A of the Social Security Act. Under, 
this Title, funds are provided to help needy families 
with dependent children who must be Ccired for in foster 
care or institutions because of some crisis situation. 
This is also a formula grant program with Federal shcire 
based on a State's average monthly payment to eligible 
children in foster care. Again, tracking status offenders 
within this population is not possible given existing 
data. It does appear to offer a s'igni:ficact^;>«,.support for 
court-related children plac^^^i in out-^f-home care. In 
seme States,' we were told that 'income eligibility was 
investigated for every child in care, suggesting that 
Federal subsidy^ for this type of care is_a, significcint 
item in the maintenance of coutt-related children. 

Ancillary services systems'. In addition to funds which 
were being used strategically to further deinstitutional- 
ization and generally for major social services funding, 
other service systems which receive significant federal 
funds were also encountered in our case studies. Mental 
' heialth, retardation and developmental disabilities, as 
well as education, are pertinent here. These are ser- 
vices which receive substantial amounts 'o^ Federal ^ , 
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dollars through a variety 6f fvinding sources. In most 

/ States, we found individual instances of programs 

.which were focusing upon the needs of children having 
^ problems in schools, or disturbed children classified 
as status offenders by courts. The information which 
we have is fragmentary and largely anecdotal. It is 

-'^.^ best reflected in the individual case studies of each 

'"^'-^^^ 'state. Clearly, courts refer children for psychiatric 
"""^ser^jices, and some children are placed in in-patient 
- ment^^^tteaith Services. Also, there are scmd alternative 

educational programs which are focusing specifically^ on 
truants or children trqubled in school. Such programs 
do not: typically deal solely^ith' children as status 
offenders. Thus,' it is not possible to measure i>recisely 
the overall funds involved — either their source or scope, 
much less the share devoted to status offenders. Based 
upon interviews and the perceptions of ^State and loc^I 

/ * officials, however, it appears that these services ^ 

and Federal funds( to support theiti are absorbing some 
noamber of non- institutionalized status offenders 
without even recognizing them as such. A general need 
for more mental 'health Services or alternative education 
programs may be perceived, but that need is not 
perceived as a result of an increasing number of status 
offenders as clients. Since there Tias not been a 

j / noticeable influx of clients (coincidental with de- 

institutionalization) into, other systems, it is also 
possible that some status offenders may simply drop from 
*any pviblic intervention system, 

1. Federal Funds and State Strategies 

. To a significant extent, the role of Federal funding in, 
deinstitutionalization of status offenders depends upon 
strategy choices made by Sta^tes and localities* For instance, 
in New York alternatives to secure detention are being funded 
through LEAA grants and local match. It is anticipated that 
they will then be picked up by a combination of local and State 
monies . In Wisconsin, the State has appropriated funds for 
' shelter care as an alternative to detention which will be used 
^t6 reimburse localities fpr half* their dost s, .provided no other 
State or Federal' funds are involved. -This strategy follows on 
the development 'of those shelter care programs through funds 
from the Wisconsin SPA. In Arkansas, development of youth 
pj^ograms, while relying on Title XX funds, is also planned 
around the acquisition of significant Federal criine control 
monies. In Ojpfegon; it is anticipated that services to status 
offenders will be -financed through the State agency for child- 
ren's services which receives most Federal funding through 
'•Title XX and AFDC-FC. In California, State law requires that 
any services which the State mandates of localities, it must fund. 
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If alternative services are to be mandated by State law, 
presumably th^ State will signal the need for significant 
involvement of its own in financing that req^iiremenb. In sum, 
it appears that States are tapping into Federal sources of 
funds in a variety of ways depending upon their own strategies 
and needs. 



3. Conclusion 



With respect to implications for Federal funding, we conclude 
(the following from our case studies: 



• f alternative services for status offenders exist in a 
variety of systems already operating in the States; 

• '^the States 'appear to be using continuing funding under * 

the Social Security Act — particularly Title XX and 
Title IV Part A to support operating expenses o| ser- 
vices to children, some of whom are deinsftitutionalized ' 
•* .status offenders; 

States are using more specialized' categorical grants to 

fund strategic programs to tielp effect the process of 

deinstitutionalization. Where experience is matfire ^ 

enough, it suggests that t^hese pr^irams are being picked 

up with local and State funds, (i.e*, these Federal ^ 

funds are acting as seed money for local initiative) ♦ 

« 

• most of those systeis are receiving some Federal support 
which the States access through strategies that vary 
from State to State; * * , ^ 

because the service systems are relativel]s,^any and 
relatively large in contrast to the potential population 
of -deinstitutionalized status offenders, massive gaps 
in service requiring major Federal funding initiatives 
do not appear;' 

• numbers of status offenders as potential clients appear . 
to go down anyway, suggesting a decreasing' client popu- 
lation rather than a constant *o3i increasing demand. 

The conclusions suggest an alert, but relatively passive 
Fed^al stance in terms of new* programs or new funds for status 
offenders. ,^ Appropriate Federal actions include: 

• monitoring the progress of deinstitutionalization' to 
identify any changes in these trends which would warrant 
a change in Federal posture; 
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'monitoring significant Federal programs — Title XX ai^ 
jV-A—to flag any Federal or State regulations or^^- 
policies which will inhibit status offender access^ro ' 
services; I 

confirmng status offenders as a legitimate cliertt group 
for these programs. 
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V, Is feues ^ ' 

^ring^the; field work for the ten case studies, a nuiriber of issues 
surfaced which were of concern to key public officials in the juvenile 
justicis system in these States- Some of these were relatively minor or 
related only to an individual State's political disputes or interagency. 
or intra-agency disagreements. However, others arose, wherever we went ^ 
and provide an understanding of the problems which still must hf addressed 
if we are to adequately serve status offenders in non-institutional settings. 

,-In this section, we present a brief discussion ^f the argximents, 
both pro and cori, surrounding these major issues, and our analysis of the 
importance and likely intact of the issue, 

A. Public and Official Attitudes 

The^^term "status offender", to the , general pxiblic, r4quires ex- 
planation; the issu^ of what to^ do with status offender! has veryi 
low Visibility. Contrary to concerns with crime, drug/abuse, -higlik 
^ « .taxes, or other outrages against the public morality, /juvenile of-^ 
fenders who have not committed crimes are not often ill the pxablic 
spotlight. ^ Although the idea of not incarcerating a^hild who has 
committed no wrong is initially and instantly attractive, the move 
to^ deinstitutionalize is usually advocated by a relatively small 
nuitiber of vocal proponents. ^ 

However, the public is also made up of parents, teachers, police- 
men, judges, and neighbors who are concerned about children .who are 
unruly, who^run away,4who do no t ' attend- school, who dress and talk 
and behave in a manner which incurs adult disapproval » Children 
who are^ rebellious, who talk back, who won't obey a parent, who 
stay out late ,^ who are sexually promiscuous, or who dislike schooS, 
are considered problems. When parents or teachers or neighbors can- 
not deal with the problems themselves, they t\im, in many cases, to . 
the police and the courts. A belief that the court^ can straighten 
.the child out, that the training school will help him, or that a few 
dayl^ in jail will teach him a/lesson, seems to be widespread. While 
. vmost children who do not commit crimes do not require such solutions, 
some do, goes the argment. And when a child who is troxablesome 
confronts and repeatedly rejects adults' authority and rules, something 
must be -done. ^ . ' , 

^ Therefore, without needing 4:o make the issue more explicit, parents, 
school administrators, police officials,- and jtidg^ all tend to per- 
ceive general public support .for tl^ right to detain children (for 
their own good) and to place them in /.juvenile detejntion and correction- 
al .institutions when they are perceived to exhibit behavioral dif- 
\ fiqulties. Most will agree that such youth shoJld not be mixed with 
' hard-cor^-'criminal youth; but help should' be provided, even (perhaps 
especially) i£-^Jiey dbn't want it. . ^ 
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These same "publics" agree that, in principle, a child who has 
committed a single, non-criminal act should not be incarcerated,' 
but repeated offenses may reqxiire different action. 

Pi^rther, even where treatment or help is xindeniably reqxured,} 
the detention center or the training school may be seen as the logical 
soutCe of help |br^a number of reasons. First, there -may be very 
little in the way of youth services in the commxinity. Second, the 
State or coxinty may only be able , to 'pay upon cour*t order cuid the 
parents may be \inable or xinwilling to pay. Third, the child may -not 
wcutt help anh coercion may ^e neiessary to make sure he will accept 
it. Fourth, leaving him in commxinity-baSed services, may require 
family cooperation, support or discipline, none of which may be 
present. Fifth, a variety of locaL^resources may have been tried 
to no avail, and coipmitment is seen as^last resort. Sixth, it 
may be perceived that the behavior is so iself-destfuctive or daifgerous 
to the c6mm\inity that incarceration, at least ^briefly, is necessary, 
as- with a chronic rxinaway or violent or promiscuous youth.- 

More specifically, the juvenile judges tend to feel a responsibility 
to provide help, cuid to utilize a secvqre placement, if that i^ neces- 
s,5iry. Iti some cases, the parents are so ineffective, the family so 
helpless, that some alternative residence is required to allow a set 
of problems to be addressed. The balance of judicial experience 
with suph cases in the past may dictate a cooling-off period in de- 
tention, or the structure of a training school. In still other cases, 
the judge is faced with a runaway from another State and will hold 
him \intil his parents or responsible parties ccUi pick him up. 

Thus, the judges tend to feel that, while deinstitutionalization 
for most status offenders is fine, institutional placement should be 
retained as sm option. Some children, such as are mentioned afiove, 
require temporary detention. The judicial attitude ^s particularly 
importcuit for. a number of reasons . . % 

• Judges will likely both influence and reflect the attitudes 
of the establishment in their commtinities^ ' 

a 

• Judges will influence proposed State leg4.slation, as well, 
as thfe degree to which ^standards and procedures for juvenile 
intake cOid detention aria accepted. ^ 

• ' Since mcUiy status offenders have also been involved in crim- 

inal-type behavior for which they might be adjudicated, 
judges may we^l opt for the more serious petiWon if it 
offers them broader dispositional options - including inst;i- 
tutions. Hence, restrictions \jtpon diispositions permitted 
for status offenses may not prevent judges from incarcerating 
youth they feel need such treatment. The )^esulting, criminal 
stigma may become, during a child 'i^ lifetime, more damaging 
thcoi would the institutional confinement alone. 
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• Finally, the judges deal with cases individually and must 
act; they have not tiie - luxury of m£Ucing policy for others 
to implement; their views are founded on both their seftser 
of expe^^en^^and responsibility • v J 

Most judges would-'be happy to cease ^detaining emy and all status 
offenders, if alternatives ccuTbe provided which fill the bill, in- • 
eluding a program thiat would keep the runaway from rtinning. But ' 
many see the deinstitutioMiization issue as one joined by "do-gooders 
who will soon move on to^^other, newer issue, leaving the courts 
to carry one, perhaps with fewer options than before -> 

^ith respect to schools, attitudes seem to be in a state of fluix. 
On the one hemd, some school systems have made significant efforts 
toward developing alternative schools and special programs, on en- 
suring the rights of students tc^ be heard, emd on cooperating with 
social service agencies. Others seem to focus mainly on serving 
their students who keep up, not those, who fall behind or need special 
help. The truant may also be a discipline problem, a below-average 
student, and have a difficult family situation. School personnel 
don't know what to do, so they do little or nothing. The option 
of having truants sent to a training school may not be their choice 
(and relatively few youths are sent to institutions primarily for 
truancy) , but neither do many schools accept them as their respon- 
sibility. 

B. Status, Offense Jxarisdiction 

" . r 

Another issue generating considerable debate is whether status 
offenses sho\ri;^^e removed from^ the jurisdiction of the juvenile 
court. Indeed two of the case study States- — Florida and Utah ' — 
have -taken steps' in that direction. Florida redefined its CINS as 
dependent children emd simultemeouq;,ly reorg§^;iized the- State youth, 
services structure. In the process, the court lost a caseload,^ at 
intake, of ^ut 18,000 cases. Florida retained, for ^ child who is 
adjudicated "ungovernable" a second time, the option to treat hirit'as. 
a delinquent. Iowa has similar legislation pending emd likely to 
pass. 

Utah removed original emd ^exclusive jiirisdiction of the Juvenile 
Covirt for ungovernables emd runaways, giving it instead to the 
Division of Famil^ Services. Again, however >i*.if DFS cannot, after 
"earnest emd persistent" efforts, effect, appropriate progress, such 
children may re-enter the court's jurisdiotion.^ ^ 

In essence the case for removal of jurisdiction is that juveniles 
exhibiting such behavior do not belong in the juyenile justide sys- 
tem but rather in the social services or child welfare system. A 
dumber of stemdards emd advocacy groups have recommended elimination 
of status offense jurisdiction. The Stemdeirds and Goals Task Force 
for Juvenile Justice emd Delinquency Prevention was a notable 
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exception, rejecting an either/or choice between accepting current 
pracjAce or eliminating jurisdiction. Our purpose here is 'not to 
review in any detail the argxaments pro and con, but to report that 
the issue is not at all dead in the States visited. 

Beyond Florida and Utah, interviewees in most States were willing 
to* assert the more extreme sides of the issue. Not ^surprisincfly , 
jtrvenile court judges felt strongly that jurisdiction should be re- 
tained. Other officials argued that, ultimately, co\irt jurisdiction 
"shoxxld be eliminated, although tha'^view tended to be strongest 
among .outside advocacy groups and other observers of the system. 
The most prevalent view of judges, service providers and youth ser- 
vice funding or planning bodies was that the system needed attention 
to cure abuses,. but that removal of jurisdiction was too severe a ^ 
step. Sound youth 'Services systems, balanced and mature pfobation 
and intake workers, family service and crisis intervention networks, 
experienced juvenile judges, adequate procedural safeguards and lim- 
itations on dispositions would go a long way toward defusing the 
jurisdiction issue. 

Some judges are iindoxabtedly zealous advocates of the j^arens 
patriae philosophy, intervening in some situations where leaving 
well enough alone may be preferable. Some critics are undoxabtedly 
so blind to the possibility of situations where a child needs help 
or so skeptical of present systems to provide it, that they seize 
any word, any opinion, any action as evidence of malicious intent 
or incompetence. Most participants in the system are more /reasonable 
and calm, accepting the inevitability of occasional mistakes, uneven 
progress, and preferring to further modify existing systems and- pro- 
grams, rather than betting on granjd and sweeping reforms. 

.Ultimately, each State's political system will decide whether 
to thrash through the jurisdictional issue. Such a process will be 
painful ^d confusing, raising questions about the usefulness and 
validity of such concepts as "pre-delinquency", "prevention'', "treat- 
ment", "transitional deviance", "labeling", as well as the proper 
roles of the court and other youth service systems. , Based on our 
observations in these States, that issue does not seem to be likely 
tV yield major legislative change soon. Its import is that removal 
of jurisdiction is only one way to deinstitutionalize, and States 
like Flo;:ida and Utah have had only very early and so^iewhat uncertain 
results with attempts to do sq. 

* > 
While Utah has removed most status offenders from training school 
•the impact on detention is still unclear. In Florida^ the apparent 
^disappearance of some 18,000 cases from the court has yet to be 
followed by apparent significant increases in the child welfare sys- 
tem. In neither State is the extent ot the relabeling (from status 
offender to delinquent), to retain jurisdiction, clear. Preliminary 
observation suggests that some youth will pimply drop from any inter- 
vention system. 
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C. Fragmentation of Roles and Functions 



The States we visited varied greatly in the ways that they were 
organized to respond to troubled youth. In at least two States, 
Connecticut and Utah* the juvenile court was actually a State agency. 
In the others, the court was part of local government, sometimes 
essentially independent and other. times, part of a more unified 
Statewide court system. . Some States made ektensiTte use of juvenile 
referees; others relied only on full-time juvenile court judges. 
Similarly, the agencies with responsibility for youth services varied 
in size, organization, and variety of functions. Some youth-serving 
agencies at the State level provided relatively comprehensive aerrjices 
and dealt with youth in a variety of settings , including a subktan- . 
tial n\imber of State-owned and operated residential settings. Others 
relied more heavily on contracted or purchase-of- service residen^al 
settings. In still others, primary service delivery was at the local* 
level, with the State role being one of monitoring and- perhaps of 
subsidizing program development. 

Far more important than the mode of organization chosen was the 
fragmentation of responsibility • alj both the State cind the local 
levels cis well as between those two levels. A multitude of agencies 
at the State level are liKely to be concerned with the status offender 
, including a youth services agency, a court, a State probation depart- 
ment, a youth corrections agency, departments of social services/^ 
education, labor or employment, mental health, drug cind alcohol 
abuse, or perhaps a department of mental retardation, cind the State 
Planning Agency. Similarly, at the local level, aNmultitude of 
agencies are. responsible, including the counterparts of most of those 
above, but jnore specifically including the police/ the court, the 
^ court workers or probation staff i a youth services bureau, youth-^ 
serving agencies (whether a comprehensive services brokering agency 
or individual group home§ and foster care supervision agencies J , the 
schools, and the traditional youth service agencies such as the YMCA, 
the YWCA, t^ie Boy and Girl Scouts, etc. It is the exception rather 
than/ the rule that these agencies plan togetiier to define their res- 
pective^ functions on their own and for each other's capabilities. 
It is also uncommon* that they should coordinate in any systematic 
fashion* around handling individual cases in the community^ The 
pattern is that coordlnationr takes place on cin ad hoc , individual 
basis at the Instigation of frustrated case workers in one or another 
of these agencies. An occasional modification to this rule sees the 
existence of some coordinating mechanisms of ongoing committees that 
create policies for youth service delivery. Examples would include 
youth review boards, interagency diagnosWc committees, diagnostic 
review J)oards*, and youth ^<^e;?vice committees convened by mayors, school 
administrators, youth service bureaus or by juvenile court judges. 

^Despite these attempts at cfbordination, tjie system remains frag- 
mented, with each component of the system regarding its set of ser- 
vices as its primary responsibility and no one taking significant 
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responsibility for coordinating a unified community Response. The 
^problems with this apprbach kre evident and the service consequences 
ire discussed previously. The community, unless it plans together, 
<roes not know what its comprehensive capabilities' are. -Gaps in 
services are rarely evident to single observers. Individual serviqe 
providers attempt to deal with children whom they are, ill-equipped 
to serve, as well as the ones with whom they know how to deal. Re- 
ferrals are often made without follow-up or supervision. The children 
'With whom it is most difficult to deal tend to be shunted around 
from one possible resource to 'another. The capabilities that are 
^develope'd are .those for which the financial support is easiest to 
obtain. Some resources may get overdeveloped, such as foster care 
beds or emergency shelter beds. Others are scarcely developed or 
accessed at all, such as (iay treatment services. Group homes or 
mini-institutiohs may be favored because, with a single locus, it is 
easier to deliver services to clusters of children rather thcin having 
to' provide a wide variety of outreach services. 

' Two approaches takenT^ some of the States we have visited hold 
promise. These are the/ development of youth services master plans, 
and the fostering of coMbtdDorative community planning. While neither 
is particularly innovative as a concept, the fact "Qiat the concepts 
are being acted upon is encouraging. More often thcin not, since 
coordination is hard work requiring continuing attention, it tends 

"to remain a concept receiving far more lip service, than action. 
Coordination, joint plcuining, joint service delivery definition, 

• filling gaps in^services so that they can be comprehensive, and eyen 
joint case management in difficult situations, are all time consiaming.* 
Yet without them, I the fragmentation that occurs mecins that some 
children who need\elp never get it, others get ineffective 'help, 
and others are "helped" who shouldn't be in the system at all. In 
addition, the system tends to define itself in terms of the needs 
of the staff rather than the needs of the clients. ^ 

The^ master planning process has the actvantage of being^'ab^e to 
lay out priorities and direction for State'' agencies as well as for 
localities.' It may choose to redefine existing roles, or tq define' 
new ones. The participants may decide to identify a set of core 
services intended to be present in all communities in the State. 
They may further sort out when a client is more appropriate for one 7^ 
se^ice systenj than another, as well a s^ suggest or create coordinative 
mechanisms that respond to. current problems. The process of develop-* 
ing a master plan will frequently iticlude the examination of the ade- 
quacy and allocation of resources, both financial and manpower, for 
State and local agencies. We have observed several instances of some- 
thing like ^ master planning process in these ten States. While far 
from perfect, such efforts do have the virtue of spelling out objec- 
tives' and setting priorities so that the public, the service agencies. 
State arid local,^ actors, and legislators cm respond. Further, if the 
goal is not just a plan, but an ongoing pr^^ess^of in^lemSntation, 
the |)lari can "serve as a useful road map providing guidance as to 
overall policy 'direction as well as the quantity ^d quality of - 
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The process of collaborative community planning -is in sane ways' 
parallel to a master planning process, but at the community level. ^ 
It can be developed within the context of a master plan, or it may 
be done as a substitute for that process. It is unlikely that it 
will happen spontaneously, and therefore requires the active and 
probably persistent support of some set of actors. Sometimes it 
can develop as a result of focus on a , particular issue, such as 6hild 
abuse or services for status offenders who can no longer be institution- 

. alized^ Sometimes the most likely initiators of the process are the 
heads thg iocal youth service bureaus. .Once again, the idea is to 
define the services needed in the community, to identify the- clients 
who come to these services (and pprhaps those who do not but should), 
and to Identify the gapabilities of each of the actors in the commun- 
ity./ This initial step allows identification of which clients are 
more appropriate f9r which agency, what gaps in services j>eed to be 
dealt with, and will probably highlight particular future coordinative 

^requirements... such a collaboratiye community effort would presumably ' 
continue periodic coordination and joint planning, as well as devote 

■some time to difficulty case review. 

The significance &E fragmentation to the deinstitutionalization 
effort IS that it is art obstacle to providing (^tppropriate sel^vices 
m the community to troubled youth. Once the statW offender can ^ * 
no longer be^ dealt with in a setting that allows detenti6n or 
placement in an institution, the responsibility will increasingly 
fall to community agencies^ Further, some of the traditional . 
"case finders", such as the police and the pupil personnel staff > 
m the schools, and frustrated and baffled parents, will beeome 
less likely to bring these children to the court, the traditional 
entyy point for services. Some children will no doubt drop out 
of any system and simply grow out of their troublesomeness. * '~- 

Others will need services, and the attempt to provide a cohesive 
and integrated service delivery network will be essential to ade-- 
quately serve this population. , . ' " ' 

D.- Prevention versus Intervention 
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The initial question of what to do with status offenders who^ can 
no longe^_be-^etained or placed in, institutions is .an intervention ^' 
questioii. That is, it is necessary to provide some range of jservice^ 
to allow removal of a particular population from inappropriate set- 
tings. EHorther, those same services and perhaps others will be nec- 
essary ±o allow, treatment of status offenders as ah alternative to 
placing them in institutions of in secure detention. A significant 
number of such services are residential in character, with treatment,, 
counseling, job training, tutoring or diagnosis dpne in that residen- 
tial setting. A nvunber of others, however, are provided In a day 
services setting while the child remains in his own home. 
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It is iaitiaily with these day services that the overlap between 
an intervention and a prevention function occurs • Such services as 
youth service bureaus, crisis intervention centers, hotlines, store- 
front counseling operations, job preparation or training projects, 
alternative schools, mental hdalth centers, runaway houses, and family 
counseling services, all define their role at least in part as pre- 
vention, <In terms of assessing the degree to which such preventive 
services are part of^ the price for deinstitutionalization, one 
encounters substantialx analytic difficulty. Most such services are • 
not neclbsary to remo\d.ng childiren from detention and correctional 
institutions. Many, however, may be appropriate for assuring that 
-such placement does not occur in the future. Thus, such preventive 
services become important elements in a community response to the 
status offender population. 

^Their preventive role^ however, is typically one not of primary^ 
* prevention, which probably remains the role of the traditional insti- 
tutions, such as the family, 'the" school, and a community environment 
that allows ^gradual assignment and acceptance of responsibility as 
maturing takes place • Rather, such agencies as' those above are prob- 
ably early intervention models, ^d hence, secondary- prevantion ac- 
tivities . ^ Their task is to provide a non-punitive and helping setting 
in which problems can be tagged early and appropriate responses de- 
veloped. They are neither a substitute fdr traditional responses nor 
a substitute for alternative residential placement. 

V This middle ground is none too well defined, and consists partly 
of Ijeing there to be asked for help, partly of advocacy, partly o£ 
'issue resolution, partly of crisi3 response. A large number of State 
and local interviews,^ however, indicated that some such preventive 
role was among their highest priority gaps in services . Still others 
who are in the service brokering and program dev^opm^nt business 
saw prevention as their eventual role.' 

E. DJ ^iculties with Definitions 

The Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention Aot of 1974, with 
its mandate for deinstitutionalization of status offenders started, ~ 
in many States, a new dialogue about the appropriate treatment of 
this population. The OJJDP definitions of juvenile detention and ^ 
correctional facilities, however, brought this dialogue to a specific 
focus that yas absent until that time. The definitions rest' on four 
criteria by which institutions would be judged to be detention or 
correctional institutions. According to guidelines .issued in May 
of 1977*,-a-jr«ivenile detention or correctional facility is: 



1* any secure piablic or privat^^acility used for^the lawful 
custody of 'juveni" " " " " ^^-t-.^* 

ile* offenders; or 



custody of -juveniles who .alfH^^cused or a4judicated juven-^ 



2. any piablic or private facility used primarily (more than 
50 percent of the facility's population) for the lawful 
^ . . . ^ . , . . o 
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custody of juveniles who are accused of or adjudicated for 
committing criminal-type offenses even if the facility is 
non-sec\ire ; or - 

* * 

3. any piablic or private facility that has the bed capacity 
. ' to house. twei\ty or more accused or adjudicated juvenile 

offenders, ev4n if the facility is non-secure, unless used 
• exclusively for the lawful custody of- status offenders, br 
is community-based; or . ^ 

4. any piablic or private facility which is used for the law- 
ful placement of accused or convicted criminal offenders.* 

By and large, neither the secure facilities criterion^ nor the 
criterion dealing with housing status offenders with adult offenders 
is a problem. A numbe'r of States are having various difficulties 
with the commingling and size criteria. 

The commingling criterion defines a facility as a detention or 
correctional' institution if the preponderance of the population 
(50% or more) is of criminal- type offenders for a 30-day, consecutive 

~ period or longer. Some States have various' types of residential 
facilities in* which .the ^pulation* is predominantly criminal-type 
juvenile offenders. Virtually without exception. State and local ^ 
officials to whom we talked suggested the inadequacy, inaccuracy, 
and accidental quality of the "status offender" versus the "delin*- 
quent" label. They expressed the view that it is the'needs of the 
chiW which are important, not his legal label. Those we inter- 
viewed felt that the commingling criterion assumes a clear distinc- 
tion between status offe#aers' and criminal-type offenders, a distinc- 
tion more semantic than real. And even where the two types of children 
are intrinsically distinct, the process by which they receive those 
legal labels is hardly standardized from one jurisdiction or court 
td- another.. Such States are likely to find it difficult to respond 
in any logical fashion'' to the application of such a commingling 

-criterion, to their networks of group homes, for example. Their 
alternatives seem to be' to assign youths to group homes by label, ^ 
so that a particular aet of group homes becomes predominantly status 
offender group homes, and the. others primcirily delinquent group, 
homes. .Yet, they see this as attaching stigmatizing labels even 'more 
firmly than currently done. Another alternative would be to establish 

^two entirely separate networks of group homes which simply drives 
horned the ^i^gling phenomenon further. Finally, if, as'^ many assert, 
the status offender is a particularly tro\abled and troxablesome child, 
this would result in a service deliyeiy system that dealt primarily 
with the most difficult clients. Not only will this create 6ome 
resistance on the part of service providers, but it removes whatever 



*LEAA Change/ Subject, State Planning Agency Grants, M4li)0.1F Change 1, 
May 20^ 1977, Par. KC2) . A ^ 
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leavening and normalizing |e^r influence there may be from a portion 
of the population that is less troubled and less troublesome, despite 
their delinquency labels. 

Tjie second area of difficulty is *the size of . the institution. • 
The limit established by OJJDP on commingled populations is 20 beds, 
unless the institution is community-based. This affects some public 
±ns€itutiions, illogically, in the view of the' State officials in-'- 
voived. But its much more prevalent impact is on private child- 
caring institutions which may include amon^ their population court- 
referred status offenders^ Many of'^ese institutions are large; 
many are in non-community settings. The idea that deinstitution- 
alization would apply to placement: in private institutions came as 
a genuine surprise to some States. A number of States rely heavily 
on such private facilities for a significant part. of their residen- 
tial services. They object to the criterion on several grounds, in- 
cluding the fact that such institutions are not basically correction- 
al institutions but child-caring institutions, that they provide 
a valuable resource which may disappear if the State is forced to 
take status offenders out, or Alternatively, that the institutions 
imist cease teOcing crijninal-type offenders to be in con^liance . 
Since there frequently has been considerable effort exerted to con- 
vince such institutions to .take delinquents in the first place, this 
is viewed by some as a setback, 

The common theme of these and other objections to the LEAA de- 
finitions is that they fly in the face of carefully considered »id ^ 
defined State programs. The largest difficulty is probably those 
criteria as they affect private .institutions. While the primary 
problem* there is th^t 'they tend to be above the maximum size allowed, 
(and the population is not solely a status offense or non-offanse 
population, nor are they community-based) , there are also instances 
In which' private institutions may be secure. It seems to some that 

' OJJDP has gone too far in defining detention and correctional facil- 
ities, substituting its judgement for what is more properly a State 

' prerogative. The objecting States assert that they, within their 
own State, ^re probably better able to determine whether a network 
of group homes, or a set of private facilities, are institutional 
in n^tur^ than is OJJDP. 

F. Monitoring ^ 

Finally, in each of the States we visited,^ the question of an 
adequate system for monitoring appr9priate placements for status 
offenders (and other youth, for that matter) has yet to be resolved. 
That is, each of the States has produced a report fas' of the end of ^ 
1976) assessing the degree to which status offenders have been moved 
out of detention and correctional facilities, and the degree to yi^hioh 
separation of adult and juvenile offenders has'been achieved. Such 
reports were most frequently the result of eithe?:.^ one-^me survey 
of the jails and detention and correctional institutions Tn^ the 



State r or some pre-existing reporting system or systems ♦ 

The difficulty with a one-time survey is two- fold. First, such 
a survey -must rely on the records or the memory of the staff of the 
institution being surveyed* If those source^ are not accurate, then 
j\either is the siJfvey. The second difficinty is that if inappropriate 
"admissions are discovered, it is very likely th«^<;yfi3: discovered 
^ only well after the fact. ^ Presumably, the purpose of a monitoring 
system is not simply to report a degree of compliance, but to provide 
a useful means by which State authorities can effectively imp?,ement 
a policy of deinstitutionalization of 3 tatus' of fenders and separation 
of adult and juvenile populations* Even if the ^arpose .of monitoring 
is less ambitious, for example, to report accurately on conditions 
for the time period being monitored, a one-time sviryey would seem 
to be less than adequate. - 

Difficulties with obtaining and interpreting data about treatment 
of status offenders in each of .the States we visited sugges.t^ that 
existing systems, hayin'g not been designed for that purpose, are 
seldom very useful with respect to the information they yield on 
status offenders. The label is a somewhat elusive one, particularly 
at the time of detention. JLf 'a chil'd is brought int6 court and ^6 a 
detention. center, with charges that include rtinrri. Ag *away , ungpvern- 
ability and stealing a car , he might be treated "as either a status , 
offender or a criminal-type offender. ' The deci^^QU at that point is 
proj^ab^y that of the ir^takfe officer, although in -some States a judge 
may be consulted at that point. A further decision may be niade about 
whether detention is necessary as well as about; .whether a petition 
will be filed and, if so, what offense It will allege. Once again, 
a prObat.ion official/ perhaps a prosecutor, culd perhaps an attorney ^ 
representing the child will participate 'in whetl\er->^the alleged label ^ 
is that of status or criminal-type offender. Itj^may not ^e the ^ ^ 
same as the label applied at the time "of initial^ detention. Finally, 
if the petition is heard, once, again, the judicial decision will , 
determine what facts have been established and hence, which is the 
.appropri.ate label. Once again 'the label may or may not be the safie ^ 
as that applied at the initial detention decision. "^'Wiis is not to 
suggest that a consistent reporting pattern coulS^ndF be defined; it 
could. However, as things now stand, there arp .multiple participants 
in this set of decisions, and they veiry ^om State to\^tate, among 
' counties' and other jurisdictions within* States , and perhaps from ^ 
one official to another within the s^e jurisdictioi^. 



' These dif f ^CTLLties make one-time surveys and most existing re- 
porting systems inadequate ^to .the monitoring task. One option ds 
to develop a specific monitoring procedure, with its own set of forms, 
for theses purposes. Such a direction is being taken by OJJDP in its 
' monitoring instructions and guidance to the Stat.es. Each State, how- 
ever, will need to decide how- to implement those^^procedxires and 
utilise "thos^forms within the -State. It may be appropriate to 
train 4:he sti^fl^f^of the^>^isti tut ions to be monifc<^d so that there 
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is a coirenon and consistent understanding of terms and procedxires to 
be used in. reporting* It may be thatjdie State will choose to trair^ 
its owA staff, or regional or countystaff , to monitor through 
special visits to the institutions. Alternatively, it may be that 
staff stationed at the detention center level can monitor and provide 
assistance on regular admissions reporting. 

Creating and implementing an adequate monitoring system will 
neither be quick^nor inexpensive. Initially, judgements will be . 
needed concerning the adequacy of existing information. If the ten 
States we visited are an adequate sample, present data systems simply 
will not serve. Therefore, tfie States wlh.1 have to, detemvLne how to 
modify existing systems or create new systems to accompli^ the 
necessary results. Each step will take time; conductincf analysis 
and making decisions; defining new procedures, new forms, and an 
•effective way of communicating with the staff that must provide 
irlformation; putting the system in place; providing quality ^ntxol, 
de-bugging it, and aggregating the information. Our estimate is 
that this process will take a minimum of six months, ^and perhaps N 
as much as a year. ' » ^ * 

It is clearly possible, although time-consuming an'd somewhat 
expensive, to install aiv adequate monitoring system. As accurate 
data is available, it will be possible to monitor the effectiveness 
with which a deinstitutionalization and separation policy is beirta 
carried out. Even with a^functioning monitoring system, however, 
measuring progress from some baseline is more difficult,, since t\i^ 
data available for that baseline period is almost certainlir inade- 
quate. Thus, measuring s\ibstantial compliance (75% reduction front 
pome baselineX will continue to be more intuitive and judgemental 
than mathematical. 
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Vll Conclusions * 

, Based on this r^esearch in ten States and the foregoing comparative' 
amalysisr we have drawn a number of conclusions with regard to:'" 

. • current progress toward deinstitutionalization^ 

service needs and gaps; 

• cost impact^s and» funding implications; and 

• current critical issues. . 

We state these conclusions below, andNjpllow them with our recoinmenda- 
tions for Federal action. ^ 

t 

^ Current Progress 

/-'I. The^StSltes examined are at different stages in the process of 
' deinstitutionalization r but all have made' clear^progress. Progress 
has been greater on removing status offenders from- correctional 
institutions than on removing them from detentio'n. - 

2y State strategies have varied, with major cluster's of actions 
aimed at,^a) removal or limitation of the covirt's original juris- 
diction over status offenders; b) limitations on possible disposi- 
- ^ tions for status off endears; and c) development of coitanunity-based 
youth services. Such strategies are not mutually exclusive; some 
' States pursue more than one. Further, the specific foCtis on each 
strategy varies among the States. 

3. The major unresolved issue is pre-ad judicative detention, not* 
longer-term conmiitments to State institutions following adjudica- 
tion. The States studied eire simply not sending large numbers of 
status offenders to correctional institutioiis. 



4. Aside from State' institutions, the next-most-importtarvfc issue 
is ^long-term residence in private institutions. 



r 

)st-iinpor8a 
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5. The mandate of the Juvenile Justice and Delinquency Prevention 
Act of 1974 has, in large measure, shaped 'the- dialogue in* the. 
States about existing and appropriate treatment' of the- status 
offender population. As covered under thfe issues sect^ion of th^se 
conclusions, there 'is something less^ than philosophical unanimity 
2fegarding deinstitutionalization • 
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6. The avail-able data about dispositions and placements leaves 
'much to be desired in terms of consistency, quality control /t 
comparability (^ven within the same State) , and/^^essibiliti^- 
However, it seems to be improving as States take on their system 

monitoring responsibilities. 

> 

Service Needs and Gaps * * ' ;^ ' 

1. Hiere are virtually no status offender-specific need3\ Ra*ther, ^' ' 
y there are youth needs* (The only significant exceptjion/to tl^ii^ ia 
the need for residential alternatives to\detention;) ^^Tli'e ^ft^'t 
offender popxilation overlaps witb^ juvenile delinquent^', ^e'^en^ent 
and neglected children, as^well.as emotionally disturbed Children. 
The label jander vrtiich an individual child is identified lis a result 
of how he comes to public attention^ Service needs are /mostly' ' 
unrelated to that label, and instead are a faction of ^he individual . 
situation, ^e spectrvun of service needs for. .each of these groups 
is very similar. ' ' * . 

Some status offenders may, however, have more difficult problems 
than any other type of youtfi. Frequently, they have very poor family 
support cuid a history of resistance to repeated intervention from 
service agencies. Of course,* some delinquent- youth may have prob- 
leias just as serious as theqe both in their family environment ' * 
and in their history of involvement with social , service agencies. 
But in the case of the delinquent, some clearly defined criminal 
behavior is involved, behavior which may make. legal punishment some-, 
what more underjptandable to the young peraon involved. The status 
offender may perceive his own -behavior as entirely' rational and nor>^ 
criminal. This may make cpurt-orderej^d sanctions difficult to compre- 
hend and may render him more uncooperative thcin even the serious 
- . delinquent offender. - ' ! 

\ ' ifc ' . . 

3» Some status offenders are at least As' well off le1ft alone, with 
no public intervention, to mature out of their problems'.^ 

4. The most significant service need and the first gap to be identi- 
fied by States is some alternative to detention. Emergency and ^ ^ 
"fetructured" shelter care, foster, care, group homes, and runaway 
houses' are currently utilized to meet this need. In order for these 
alternatives to be acceptable to law enforcement and judicial officials 
however, tnfey mu^ offer sufficient assurances of child protection and 
court appeaf^ce, a difficult task in -the case of some chronic 'run- 
aways. Structured shelter care promise?, to be one approach to provide 
such assurances in difficult Cases. - # * • ' 
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5. Services needed, but weakly represented in many States, are ^ 
residential psychiatric, care, family counseling, mental health^erv- 
ices for adolescents, alternative education programs, job development, 
and independent living arrangements.' Highly structured, intensive 
day treatment programs are also ^.acking. Such programs provide super- 
vision of education, recreation/ drug and alcohol counseling as well 
as individual and -famil^r counseling, while the^child resides at home. 

6. Whatever service needs exist in a given State, thdy tend to be 
scarcest in rural areas. Relatively small numbers of potential 
clients scattered over large geographic areas tend to makfe service 
provision difficult ahd costly. Scarcity of services in rural areas * 
can also contribute' to over-utilization ,of incarceration for juvenile 
offenders. 

^7. Basic to the delivery of ^adequate youth services is alleviating 
the fragmentation which characterizes delivery systems in every State. 
Approaches to minimize fragmentation would include: 

• improved evaluation and screening resources to ensure 
adequate diagn<^sis and^jslacement of young people in 
already-exi^st^ng services; 

• better coordination amohg progreuns 'to ^ avoid duplication 
of efforts, to plan for comprehetisive services, and to 
prevent young people from "falling through the ^cks*';, 
and ^ . ^, . ' 

• an improved capacitj- to collect data and monitor programs 

so that the States can identify fragmentation, and gaps * ^ 
I in services. ^ 



Cost Impacts and Funding Implications 



1. The'.^st impacts of deinstitutionalization of status offenders^ 
are not predictable according to an analytic model. Whether or not 
there is a cost 'increment or savings realized by removing status 
offenders from detention and correctional* faciliti^' depends on 

(a) the strategy a State adopts; (b) the number of status 'of fenders 
involved; and J^p) the nature and scope of the existing youth service 
system in the"^tate. . ' • | 

2. Speaking tentatively (because some cost impact^ will only be 
evident over time) , there is evidence that there are no significant 
net incremental costs associated with deinstitutionalizatioh, and 
smre* evidence that there are possible cost s'avings over time. 



However, the non-transferability of funds will cause additional 
costs at some levels, and limit savings >^ In ahy event, our analysis 
indicates that the total net increase .v/buld not be prohibitive for 
any State that wished to move toward deinstitutionalization. 
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.3. The first cost impact felt as a result of deinstitutionalization 
is likely to be- a shift in who bear^" the costs. This question is 
^ critical <to* the implementation of alternative programs, and provides 
a major rationale for the use of Federal funds as seed money. 

4. The primary sources of Federal funds are Title XX (Social 
Services) and Title IV-Part A (AFDC-Foster Care) of the Soeial 
Security Act'; and Juvenile Justice and Crime Control dol'lars. Funds 
from HEW*S: OCD, OE, and NIMH are less significant in serving status 
offenders. The importance of Federal funding varies from Stat^ to 
State, as a function of ^State decisions and of the scope of their . ^ 
existing youth service progreuns. ^ / 

5. The Fedferal government should not originate any^ major new pro- 
grSns aimed at providing services specific to status offenders. 
Status /offenders are a small population, and problems that have 
arisenr^in providing services to th^m are mainly problems that are 
inherent in the youth service system generally. 

Issues V 

1. The treatment of status offenders is of relatively low public 
visibility. Further, there is a strong feeling among the law 
\ enforcement and judicial publics that secure detention and 'the 

structure of institutional placement are appropriate for some youth. 
Thus, they see retaining such options, for limited use, as desirable. 

^ 2. Most^of the State officials to whom we talked felt that status 

offenses ^ould remain under the jxirisdictifon of the court, v Two 
States - Utah and Florida - have taken ^legislative action to limit • 
original jurisdiction, and some observers in other States also 
believe such limitation or removal of jurisdiction to be appropriate. 

3. " McUiy officials and service providers see a need for preventive 
services. This usually means early problem inter^vention as typified 
' in the non-punitive, helping setting of youth service jDiareaus, rather 
than through initial intervention by the coiort. 

A number of States disagree witj^ the OJJDP critefiau for defining . 
Intion and correctional facilities, feeling that size of the insti- 
tution, the question of commingl^^ng of status and criminal-type , 
of fenders, -^allowable detention times, and the applicability of the'- 
guidelines to the private sector, are iLssues less clearcut than the . 
OJJDP criteria would suggest. "Essentially, the State officials 
believe they are better judges of how such criteria should be applied 
in th^ir States than is OJJDP. / 
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5. Monitoring systems are not yet in place. When they are., they 
will be more useful for assessing the current situation than prog- 
ress from the uncertain and inaccurate baselines of two years ago. ^ 

. » .» 

Recommendations ^ , ^ 

1. ^ Neither OJJDP nor HEW need consider any major new programs 
• directed specifically toward status offenders. Services are pres- ^ 
ently available or are being developed adequate to ^e demands created 
for them by deinstitutionalization. New programs targeted on status 
. pf fenders as a special population would primarily serve to exacerbate 
\ the current fragmentation which characterizes youth services »systems 

in all the States. ^ 

2 J While there are individual instances where additional funding is 
^' needed, ^there is no systematic pattern that suggests major infusions 
of Federal dollars would fill major service gaps for status offenders. 
The primary Federal attention to funding should be to assure the 
continued availability of the Juvenile Justice and Crime Control funds 
devoted to youth services, whatever (Federal level) organizational 
changes may^ occur. 

' Additionally, continued availability of runaway house funds anfl 
a stress' on the 3;egitimacy of status offenders as clients, for Title 
XX programs, foster care, and mental health programs, would be useful. 

3. OJJDP should consider allowing negotiation regarding the appli»ca- 
tion of its guidelines ^definirfg detention and correctional facilities 
in those unusual instances where States" can show subst^cuitial conform- 
ance, but ^re still technically at variance. While definitions are 
clearly necessary, some flexibility would' acknowledge the ambiguities 
and s^pecial cases which demonstrably exist in the States. Such 
openness to flexibility would encourage wider participation \and 
increase the chances of effecting chcuige in a greater numbej of 
States. Further, an inflexible approach might only serve zo 
escalate the debate to a level where a definition might be Incor- 
' porated into legislation, removing the administrative flexibility 
which OJJDP now enjoys. 
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